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The Jersey Cow in the Breeding Field 
and the Dairy. 


What isa Jersey cow and what are her 
characteristics? That question is often 
asked and not always correctly answered. 
The * Jersey ’? in her name does not refer 
to the State of New Jersey of our glorious 
Union, though many members of her breed 
are owned there; in fact, as tre best of fam- 
ily cows, New Jersey swears by the Jersey, 
and she has come to her shores to stay. 

Like many another excellent pure breed 
the Jersey originated in the old country. 


AN ANCIENT BREED. 


Previous to the year 1600 it was discov- 
ered that the cattle of the Channel! Islands 
gave milk that was particularly rich in 
cream. Just how they came to possess this 
quality in the first place, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain. The cattle, like their 
owners, seem to have come, in part at leust, 
from France, and many of them resembled 
the Normandy stock of that country. There 
were variations, however, which may have 
owed their existence to other blood, and it is 
probably true that in cultivating the stock 
its character has been especially developed 
in the direction of some of these variations, 
until at the present time the improved 
breeds have marked characteristics which 
distinguish them from every other class of 
cattle. 


HOME OF THE JERSEYS. 


The fertility of theislands is proverbial. 
The potato crop ot Jersey is to London 
what the potato crop of Bermuda is to the 
great cities of our North Atlantic seaboard. 
Jersey, the largest of the group, is not 
bigger than Staten Island, but every inch is 
cultivated in what we call in this country 
truck farming, in comparatively small 
patches and farms. Its area under glass in 
the shape of cold frames and hothouses is 
said to be proportionately greater than any 
like section in the world. Nearly every 
cultivator of the soil keeps a family cow or 
two, but no more than he can make profit- 
able for personal use, since live-stock rais- 
ing, except for family consumption, does 
not pay its way. There is nothing like a 
pasture on the island. Every cow and calf 
is tethered ona short rope and compelled to 
graze clean within its length before the pin 
is moved up a foot atatime to give her a 
new bite. 


SEPARATION AND IMPROVEMENT. 

When the special richness of the milk of 
the Channel Island cattle had become 
known, the value of tie characteristi3 
seems to have made an impression upon 
some person or persons of power and in- 
fluence, for laws were passed which have 
been operative for more than three hundred 
years, prohibiting the introduction of any 
Outside cattle to the islands, excepting 
those imported for food purposes, which 
must be quarantined a‘ the port of entry 
until slaughtered, and never allowed to mix 
with the native stock of the islands. 

Fora ‘long period after the interdiction 
of outside cattle to these islands, the free 
Interchange of cattleas between the different 
islands continued, and the stock was re- 
garded as all of one breed, collectively 
called Alderney cattle, taking the name 
from its native group of islands. But in 
time local pride and a rivalry in strains of 
blood, improved by judicious selection, 
began to bear fruit, and some seventy years 
ago the island of Guernsey passed laws of 
her own, prohibiting the introduction of 
cattle even from her sister islands. A type 
was adopted to encourage the perpetuation 


ol certain traits and features found among 
the Alderreys at large, and suppressing or 
biceding out other characteristics, one of 
the aims being to secure to the Guernsey 


¢a''le a uniformity of color throughout the 
bieed. Not long afterwards the island of 
“«rssy took similar measures, but adopted 
a\verent scale of points or type for the 
( ion of its breed. 
"sey did not insist on any one special 
coor, but demanded certain characteristic 
Morss and features, to be borne by its prize 
aiinals, The Jerseys had black muzzles, 
“cry eyelids, and might be of any body 
“o'". with or without white; the Guernseys 
‘cc Duff muzzles, orange eyelids, and must 
"OL an orange or lemon fawn body color, 
‘“\ considerable admixture of white to con- 
" to the ideal type. Fora long time neither 
‘0d established a herd book. All of the cat- 
‘ere regarded as of one breed, and as the 
““\S prohibited the introduction of outside 
vod, the purity of the breed did not re- 
ire safeguarding by registration. But 
oer prizes at the shows were awarded to 
oe that with high dairy form showed 
bres et markings aimed at in the two 
a “ds, thus diverging from the original 
ee. stock. Both aimed to perpetuate 
© characteristic creaming properties of the 


milk and the Guernseys bred also for yel- 
low color in the milk. 
THE MODERN JERSEY. 


It is interesting to note the departures 
created by the breeder’s art in these two 
sub-breed: originating in a common an- 
cestry. Jersey has produced the more 
blood-like and beautiful cow with the 
stronger constitution. Guernsey has gone 
in for larger size and coanmser frame. As 
neither are superior types for the butcher, 
and the strong points of both are their dairy 
proclivities, size is not an essential unless it 
adds to capacity for yield. The Guernsey 
advocates claim corresponding improve- 
ment in capacity, but the Jersey has 
thus far held her own both in quantity 
and richness of milk. The Jersey 
breeds truer to type and performance 
than the Guernsey, perhaps because her 
chosen type has departed less widely 
in fundamentals from the original stock. 
She is less artificial in size and in color. 
As color somewhat coincides with tempera- 
ment, the temperamental differentiation 
possible between members of the Guernsey 


breed is probably not as great as is com- 


finds a sale the better. They are finished 
for market the same as turkeys. 

The flocks should be thinned out closely 
before cold weather. A chicken’s appetite 
grows very keen in November and grain 
bills mount up. Pure-bred stock should be 
weeded, and all the cheap birds sold. It 
will not pay to keep cockerels over to sell 
at the breeding season in spring unless the 
birds are worth $1.50 or over. Food through 
the winter will average a cost of fifty cents, 
and the space might be occupied by an early 
pullet that would more than pay her way. 
Now is the time to buy or sell breeding 
stock. The buyer has the pick of the flock 
at fall prices, which are lower than those of 
spring, and the seller saves winter grain 
bills and obtains needed room: for his per- 
manent stock. The pure-bred flock may 
include hens worth keeping up to three or 
four years old. But the best plan is to close 
out most of the yearlings each season, re- 
placing them with early pullets. In this 
way the breeder is never left with a lot of 
unsalable old hens. The business flocks of 
the farm should be relieved of all hens 





more thana year old, and even the yearlings 


| germs. 





raspberry, Victoria and white grape cur- 
rants, Downing gooseberry. 


THE GARDEN. 


Fall plowing is especially good for the 
garden, because it helps kill grubs and in- 
sects that have gone into winter quarters. 
In the spring the soil will have been mel- 
lowed by the frost ready with plant food 
for the early vegetables. lt can be planted 
earlier and more quickly than the spring- 
plowed garden. Weeds and rabbish should 
be raked and burned to kill seeds and 
Material and locations for hotbeds 
should be made ready before the ground 
freezes. Clean out the old filling and put 
leaves in the hole to prevent deep freezing. 
Cover a small heap of rich garden earth 
with litter so that it can be easily used in 
spring as a top layer for the hotbed. It is 
better to use fresh earth each se:son. Seeds 
of corn, squashes, pumpkins, beans, etc., 
should be put away in tight cans or boxes 
labeled with date and name of variety. Tools 
should be cleaned, sharpened and oiied. 
Put bean poles and pea brush or trellis 
under cover. Cover parsnip rows with 





like to plant corn on grass land manured 
in the fall and then piowed as late as possi- 
ble before planting, in this way turning 
under a considerable amount of vegetable 
material along with the manure, thus get- 
ting excellent results in the crops grown. 
This plan makes more spring work, but to 
@ certain extent it may be, and doubtless 
is, a profitable course to pursue. Farmers 
should be fully persuaded in their own 
minds as to these things, and follow the 
methods that experience proves to be the 
most satisfactory and profitable for them. 


PLENTY OF BEDDING MATERIAL. 


As it is an object to makeall of the manure 
possible, the bedding of all animals will be 
found to aid very materially in the matter. 
If there is no straw that can be used for 
bedding, any waste material available can be 
substituted. Some farmers use large quan- 
tities of sawdust, and shavings from the 
mills are found valuable. Anything that 
will absorb the liquid and keep the animals 
comfortable and clean will answer a good 
purpose. The hogs willuse up and turn 
into a guod fertilizer a large amount of 








CROP OF AN IRRIGATED ORCHARD. 
Picking Oranges in the Valley of Redlands, California. The site was a typical desert twenty 


years ago. 


It is now a good investment at $500 per acre. 





monly found in the Jersey breed. As vigor 
and constitution much depend upon select- 
ing parents widely divergent in tempera- 
ment, the Jersey has that advantage. 

As butter cows, Jerseys and their grades 
have gradually pushed their way in great 
numbers into the dairy regions of the 
Middle, Western and Northwestern States, 
where it was little thought that they 
would gain a foothold, inasmuch as profita- 
ble beef raising goes closely in hand with 


| dairying in many localities, affording a 


temptation to seek a dual-purpose cow 
better on the beef sideof the question than 
the Jersey. But the invention of the Bab- 
cock butter-fat tester gave the Jersey great 
support. By its use the factories adopted 
the system of buying milk upon the basis of 
its cream content. This gave the Jersey her 
rights and sent the pump to the rear. The 
hard-headed dairyman who had thought to 
get a little more beef when he killed, by 
keeping a heavier and blockier cow than the 
Jersey, concluded, when he drew his pay for 
weight of butter fat instead of quarts of fluid, 
that he was swapping a pound of butter for 
an ounce of beef in the long run. 

But the Jersey’s greatest field is in the 
suburban regions to the towns and cities of 
the more densely populated East, where, as 
the family cow, she commands the largest 
vote. Alike the dairyman’s cow of the 
West and the gentleman’s cow of the East, 
she will always have her friends and ad- 
mirers, and only those conversant with the 
subject can imagine the ‘enthusihsm and 
earnestness with which her devotees strive 
scientifically to breed her to highest perfec 
tion. No breed will be so heavily backed 
to win in the butter department of the great 
dairy tests, to take place at St. Louis next 
year, as the Jersey, though other cows will 
be there of twice her bodily weight and 
capable of eating twice her food ration. 
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Ferm Hints for November. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


Turkeys and chickens intended for sale 
this month should be cooped at once if this 
has not been done and fed three times a day 
on meal, boiled potatoes, milk, corn and 
such food in troughs outside the coop. Add 
a little chopped suet and supply grit and 
plenty of water or milk.. The French 
method is to use a cramming machine, by 
means of which a quantity of similarly pre- 
pared food 1s forced into the bird’s throat 
and crop several times a day through a 
rubber tube. There are indications that 
these foreign methods of preparing a fancy 
grade of poultry are gaining foothold in 
this country. 

Some of the turkeys may be young or 
backward, and these may be allowed to 
range a few weeks longer until ready to coop 
about three weeks before Christmas. 

Ducks and geese are tremendous eaters 





and not so good at foraging as are turkeys 
and chickens. The sooner the market stock 





should be sold if there are enough pullets 
of laying age to take their places and fill all 
the houses. Most of the old cocks should 
be sold and all males cooped by themselves 
until spring. 

Houses should be put in shape for winter. 
Mend the windows and clean the glass. 
Coat felt roofs with hot coal tar, and 
sprinkle with fine, sharp sand. Bank the 
walls outside with earth and leaves covered 
with boards. Store a few loads of gravel 
and dig earth. Arrange to make the roost- 
ing place extra warm by. Jining the walls 
and use of curtains. Hens which roost 
warm by night and keep dry and busy by 
day will lay winter eggs. If new houses 
are needed, now is the last chance for the 
season. Several excellent, well-tested poul- 
try houses have been described and illus- 
trated in this paper the present season. 

GAINING TIME. 

A day spent carting and spreading 
manure now will be a day gained ip the 
rush of spring work. It can be applied for 
topdressing on fresh mowing land and 
spread on land that isto be plowed. This 
practice should be confined to fairly level 
fields and where the soil has good substance. 
On hilly land there is surely some danger 
of the manure being partly washed away, 
while on light land there may be some 
leaching, if the rainfall is very heavy. Fall 
plowing will hold manure on hillsides, and 
is desirable everywhere for other reasons. 
Hauling, spreading and plowing are the 
most profitable late fall occupations for 
men and teams. Stirring the soil now helps 
next year’s crop. 

THE BERRY PATCH. 

Just as the ground begins to freeze in the 
fall or early winter cover strawberry plants 
with some light material that will prevent 
alternate freezing and thawing during the 
winter. Never use heavy unfermented ma- 
nure for this purpose. Leaves, straw, salt 
hay, light stable manure, or any old litter 
from the garden answers. Both for the 
sake of economy and thoroughness, use the 
plow and cultivator rather than fork and 
hoe whenever it is possible. Ground can 
be laid out with a view to this rule. 
Berry bushes may be transplanted in the 
fall. In setting raspberry plants, or eny 
fruit, never set in hard, unprepared soil. 
Do not stick them in little, shallow holes, 
nor 1n deep, narrow ones, wherein the roots 
are all huddled together; make the holes 
large and deep, either with the plow or 
spade, fill the bottom partly with fine, rich, 
moist, surface soil, free from lumps and 
manure, and spread the roots out on this, 
then fill in with very fine pulverized earth, 
setting the plant in light land one or two 
inches deeper than it grew naturally; and 
in heavy land at the same depth. If ma- 
nure is used spread it on the. surface 
around, not up against the stem of the 


plant. : 
Among good, all-around varieties of the 





with it quite,a.distance. 


‘house and out of doors. 





litter so they can be dug until late in win- 
ter and extra early in spring. 

Cabbages may be left out until the 
temperature falls to 10°, below which 
point injury occurs. Turnips and carrots 
should be gathered now. Rhubarb and as- 
paragus should be covered with coarse ma- 
nure. It will prevent deep freezing and 
make the crop earlier. Celery should be 
kept banked to the tops the first part of the 
month, then dug, laid in trenches filled in 
with earth and covered with straw. An 
empty hotbed isa good place to store a little 
celery, covering {t.with straw or stalks. It 
may be bedded in the cellar bottom, in 
which case it will send up new and very 
white and tender stalks, just the thing for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners. Late 
celery sbould not be taken up until there is 
danger of the ground freezing to stay so for 
the winter. 

HARVESTING LEAVES. 


It is not too late to store leaves. They 
are a luxury in the winter care of stock and 
will add to the size of the manure heap in a 
surprising manner if used freely. But 
don’t work hard gathering leaves and then 
pile them outdoors under loose boards. 
Wet, half-frozen leaves are no good for 
bedding. It is best to get them from a place 
that has been raked over the year before, as 
there will be fewer sticks and less rubbish 
to be picked out. A horse-rake may be 
used in clear spaces and the leaves dragged 
Two-bushel bas- 
kets are good for gathering; so are big 
sheets of canvas with ropes at the corners 
for drawing the bundle together. An oid 
horse blanket rigged the same way will 
answer. For carting, use a hay cart with 
temporary sideboards. For unloading, a 
pronged hoe with long tines and long handle 
isa help. 

HOME COMFORTS. 

While the farmer should devote all neces- 
sary attention to the arrangements about the 
barns and other buildings for his own par- 
ticular benefit, he should not neglect any- 
thing that will tend to accomplish the same 
purpose in the house, and thus aid in 
making the home bright, cheerful and 
happy. 

Here is where the lives of the wives, 
mothers and daughters areso largely passed, 
and anything that can be done for conven- 
ience and comfort in the work to be per- 
formed should receive special attention. 
This is particularly the case now when help 
is so difficult to be procured, both in the 
There is in most 
cases something that can be done to lighten 
labor in tue saving of time and steps, and 
such things should not be neglected. 

LATE PLOWING. - 

With proper management plowing can be 
followed until the ground freezes. There 
are some kinds of soils, particularly of a 
heavy or cloggy texture, that it is consid- 
ered better to plow late, thus exposing to the 


bush fruits are Cuthbert and Columbian action of the winter frosts. Some farmers 





coarse material, and here may be used what 
would hardly be suitable for cattle or 
horses, unless run through a cutting ma- 
chine. Keep these animals well supplied 
with material and note if they do not give 
full value for everything furnished in this 
line. 
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Women the Best Milkers. 


A big dairy farmer in Delaware County 
was talking last week to a representative 
of the New York Sun about a Polish farm 
hand who had been in this country only 
three months and had proved himself to be 
far above the average laborer at nearly 
every kind of work on the farm. The 
farmer had hired the man for a year from 
Sept. 1, and was talking about the pros- 
pects of his turning out well. 

‘‘ T never saw a better man in the field,” 
he said, ‘“‘than Stanislaus has shown him- 
self to be in the last two months he has been 
working for neighbor Johnson. I never 
saw aman who could do more work or do 
it better. But the trouble is that he has 
never learned to milk. I hear he has done 
@man’s work on the farm since he was 
twelve years old, but he never milked a 
cow. 

“In his country milking is work for the 
women to do. Ifa Polish peasant. man is 
seen milking, he is asked if he has forgot- 
ten to put on his petticoat. Stanislaus says 
he 1s perfectly willing to learn, and 1 shall 
set him at it the first day he:is on my place. 
But I don’t know that he will make a good 
milker, willing as he is;and it he fails I 
shall keep him at outside work. I’m will- 
ing to make him an expert if it’s in him, 
but I can’t tolerate a poor milker in my 
stables. Milking ic the most particular and 
important work in this dairy region. 

‘* Many American farmers seem to think 
that almost anybody can milk, but our 
dairymen are beginning to learn better. We 
are learning that a superior milker is to be 
appreciated as much as a superior cow; and 
it is more difficult to replace the milker 
than the cow. To suit mea milker must be 
clean or the milk will not be clean; and he 
must be quiet and gentle, for any disturb- 
ance at milking time causes loss of butter 
fat in the milx. In these essentials I know 
that Stanislaus will be as good as the best. 

* But an expert milker must have one 
other very important qualification. He 
must be quick. The quicker the milking, 





the richer the milk, if the workis done well || 


and completely. Two milkers, one rapid 
and the other slow, will get about the same 
quantity of milk, but the former will get the 
more fat. The difference between a rapid 
and a slow milker counts in butter or 
mouey. The milk fat, or butter fat, comes 
from the cow, but it is the expert milker 
who gets most of it. 

“I’m inclined to think,’’ continued the 
farmer, ‘“‘ that it might be better for our 
American dairy interests if milking were 
@ part of women’s work, asitisin many 


European countries. Our dairymen who 
have been over Europe are convinced that 
the general use of women as milkers in the 
foreign dairy districts is a decided advan- 
tage; the women are-gentler and cleaner 
than the men and vastly better than the 
average farm laborer, who does all sorts of 
work during the day. The dairymen of 
England are doing everything they can to 
perpetuate thecustom of employing women 
instead of men as milkers and to maintain 
the efficiency of milkmaids. 

** We never hear of a dairy show in Eng- 
land, nowadays, without its popular milk- 
ing contest, in which the milkmaids com- 
pete with one another. These contests are 
the talk of the British dairy districts and 
are proving to be very useful. I shall not 
be surprised if, in the course of the next 
ten years, the milkmaids of America be- 
come very much more numerous. Perhaps 
a lot of the prize-winning maids of England 
should be imported to arouse the emulation 
of their American sisters.”’ 


a 
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Preserving Plums. 


For pickling and preserving the plum 


ranks next to the peach among all August 
fruits. The Green Gage 1s oan of the most 


delicious of all plums, making au excellent 
preserve, as well asjelly. In the New York 
markets it is in prime condition for pre- 
serving from Aug. 1 to Sept. 1. 

To stew this fruit for the table, add a pint 
of cold water and half 9 pound, ora cup of 
sugar to eighteen Green Gages, which have 
been peeled, cut in twoand stoned. Add, if 
desired,a gill of curacoa. While not as rich as 
the Damson plum, the Green Gage possesses 
superior delicacy of flavor. Common Dam- 
sons are excellent dried, but they make a 
good English fruit pie and are often stewed 
to serve with meat. 

When preserving Green Gages do not at- 
tempt to peelthem. Merely prick the out- 
side, to prevent cracking. Make a syrup of 
three-quarters of a pound of sagar to a 
pound of Gages, add half a teacup of water 
to each pound of sugar and the white of an 
egg to every five pounds of sugar. Cook the 
plums in the syrup until they are tender 
enough to be easily pierced with a straw. 
Take them up when done, being careful not 
to let them.cuvok to pieces. Skim the syrup 
as long as any scum arises, and strain it 
over the plums, which have been taken up 
in a can. Put a little brandy paper over 
them. 

To make Green Gage jelly lay aside the 
fruit which is not perfect enough for pre- 
serving; cut it a little, and put in a jar, 
which should be set in a kettle of boiling 
water. Let the water boil around the plums 
for half an hour, or until their juice covers 
them. Squeeze out this juice through a coarsé 
linen cloth, and allow a pound of sugar to a 
pint of juice. After the juice has been 
boiled for twenty minutes, add the sugar, 
which should be heated in the oven. As 
soon as the sugar melts the pale Green Gage 
jelly will be firm enough to form when cold. 
Pour into tumblers, put brandied papers 
over each, and seal when the jelly is cold 
and firm. It should be tested before it is 
put into the tumblers to form, by dropping 
a little of the boiling jelly into ice-water. 

To make Green Gage jam, allow three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit. Skin and stem ripe Green Gages. 
Boil them quickly for three -quarters of an 
hour with sugar and water enough to pre- 
vent them from burning at first. When 
they are cooked, strain out the stones and 
put the jam in bowls. It should be firm 
énough when cold to form a thick marma- 
lade. Seal the bowls, up witb paper and the 
white of a egg.—New York Tribune, 
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The Way to Handle Milk. 


Extras and fancy grades of butter cannot 
be made from milk full of dirt and germs. 
The Vermont Dairymens Association has 
issued a set of good rules showing how to 
start right on the road to choice butter- 
making. 

The milker should be clean, and his 
clothes likewise. Brush the udder just be- 
fore milking and wipe with a clean cloth or 
sponge. Milk quietly, quickly and thor- 
oughly. Thruw away into the gutter the 
few first streams from each teat. This 
milk is very watery, of very little value, 
and is quite apt to injure the remainder of 
themilk. Removethe milk promptly from 
the stable to a clean, dry room, where: the 
air is pure and sweet. 

Drain the milk through a clean flannel 
cloth, or through two or three thicknesses 
of cheesecloth. Aerate and cool the milk as 
soon as itis strained. The cooler it is, the 
more souring is retarded. If covers are left 
off the cans, cover with cloths or mosquito 
netting. Never mix fresh milk with that 
which has been cooled, nor close a can con- 
taining warm milk, nor allow it to freeze. 
Under no circumstances should any:hing be 
added to milk to prevent it souring. Such 
doings violate the laws of both God and 
man. The chemicals which are used for 
this purpose are slow poisons. Cleanliness 
and cold are the only preservatives needed. 
'In hot weather, jacket the cans with a clean, 
wet blanket or canvas when moved ina 
wagon. Musty, suur food, dusty litter or 
— should be out of the way at milking 
time. 











Traly it will be heaping coals of fire on 
the Anglo-Saxon head if the daughters of 
the Indian race should ‘now come to the 
‘rescue. of the American housewife. Re- 
‘ports from Minnesota declare that the 
Indian girls are making first-rate house- 
maids,and there are still lots of Indian girls 
open to the transformation. The only diffi- 
culty, should the movement obtain large 
proportions, is the probable ease with which 
a well-organized Servant Girl’s Union could 
persuade the paternal government to sup- 
press it. 
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Butter in. Moderate Supply. 

The butter market, is steady and firm, 
with a rising tendency on the choicer grades, 
both creamery and dairy. For tub butter 
23 cents is about top and for prints 24 cents. 

Print and box goods are in limited supply 
just at present, and sell at full quoted rates, 
without persuasion being needed on the 
part of holders. Choice Northern dairy is 
in limited supply, as might be expected at 
the close of the Nortnern pasturage season. 
Grades below extra are rather quiet and 
show but slight improvement in price or 

nd. 
"eens at New York hold about as last 
quoted, the market being rather quiet. 
Receipts have been somewhat leas this 
week, but no further advance occurred be- 
cause of the liberal amount of storage stock 
offered. A dealer said: 

“The stored goods will soon commence 
to show age. In fact, some of it shows a 
littlenow. As soon as the age is detected, 
the trade will not take the stored ibutter for 
fresh goods. The best stored goods are 
held at 22 cents, while a good many shade 
this half a cent, but all of this stock is that 
which was put away at less than 20 cents. 
No inroads have yet been made on the June 
goods, which cost 22} to 23 cents in storage, 
and they will probably drag along, the own- 
ers hoping for a further advance to enable 
them to realize on their investment.” 

The demand for butter holds up) better 
than any one expected it wuuld. A close 
canvass of the big firms who put out butter 
direct to the consumers shows that the 
trade is keeping up well. Since the price 
has been advanced butter has not sold quite 
as freely as it did at 22 cents, and a great 
deal of the stock that is put out now Is com- 
ing out of the coolers. Current receipts are 
not sufficient to meet the demand. 

In cheesethe general demand from home- 
trade dealers continues moderate, but hold- 
ers are inclined to be steady in their views 
for fancy September made, both large an 
small sizes, on the basis of 114 cents. It 
would probably be difficult to urge sales of 
any quantity on that basis, and it would be 
equally difficult to secure desirable cheese 
except at a premium. October made, how- 
ever, is showing irregular quality, many 
lots being pasty in character, and prices 
have been reduced to 11 cents for both large 
and small sizes. Skims are generally quiet 
and without new features. Some export de- 
mand is noticed. 

Receipts at Boston for the week were 











UPLAND FARM HERD 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. R. HAZARD, Owner. 


y ce Young Bulls and Bull Calves for Sale,of 
we toorine = Klga families, sired by Su wane, oe 
Champion Bull at i vw yd = rg r, 1901 an 

tion an i 
sera inform EORGE F HUBBLE, Manager. 
; Solvay, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


enry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough- 
Pig nom Tie Superintendent of Advanced Regts- 


try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N.Y. 
{FEES FOR REGISTRY. 


bers.—Males, $3; females, $1. Double 

PR Byam an over one year of age. Transfers, if = 

corded within 6 months of date of sale, 2% cents each. 

Non-Members.— Males, $5; females. 82. Over = 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorde 

within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, $1. 
ua All blanks furnished free{MB-* — r 

Life Membership, $25. 


Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, as 
vn nig a will furnish all information and blanks 
therefor. 

F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
soneatoon relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


sident—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 
| Lipa mae M. Winslow Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas S, Winsor, Greenville, R. I. 
Blanks for Registering and Transferring Ayrshire 
y furnished free. 

Cottle vear-Book for 190? furnished free. : 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows, 
1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 

Stable! good for 34 cows, price, $1.50. per 100; Blanks 

for extending pedigree to five generations, $1 per 100. 
‘All the above may be oktained from the Secretary. 
Kees for Registering.—To Members, $1 for each 

entry of animals under two years old,and $2 each for 

animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents each. 

wuplicate certificates of either entry or transfer, 25 

cents each. Double the above amounts in each case 

vo Non-Members. 
Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtained from 
1Le Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Ppresident—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway. 


nks for Registering and Transferring Jersey 

Battles also Blanks or Private Butter Tests of 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, $2 each head, 
male or female. To members of the Club, $1 each 
head, male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration of all dead ani- 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, $25. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 90 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, $1 each. 

Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But- 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1698, $2 per volume. 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
pages, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume y Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15, 














The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers, 
mailed free on application. 


BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


To reduce Herd to capacity of pasture, will sell a 
limited number of A No. 1 


YOUNG COWS 


of high wresting - individually right, large pro- 
cers, at $150 each. 
= 1b BULL CALVES at bargain prices. 


STEVENS BROTHERS, Laconia, N. Y. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance St., Toronto, Canada. 

Affiliated with the University of Toronto. 

trons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut.- 
Go atrtor of Ontario. The most successful Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per sion. Session 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 

ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, Can. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


THE GOLDEN-FLEECED—AMERICAN SHROP- 
SHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION. 


The Largest LIVE STOCK Association in 
the World. 














ELMWOOD. 
Home of leila Pietertje, 
Gaga Wnt eee A lea lanes i 
er 


cow. «4y animal in Herd for Sale. 
GEO. T. MCNEIL, Theresa, N. Y. 


DEVONS. 


JAMES HILTON, Slingerlands, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES, 


One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 to 5 months 
vld, all handsome, healthy, fine growers, the produce 
of my carefully selected Dairy a mus at 


moderate prices. _N. 
? Harcourt Farms, Gambier, Ohio. 








16,954 tubs, 20,526 boxes, or 935,307 pounds 
of butter, 8345 boxes of ch besides 1366 
boxes of cheese for export and 13,641. cases 
of eggs. For the corresponding week last 
year the figures were 13,063 tubs, 22,801 
boxes, or 691,225 pounds of butter, 5496 
boxes of cheese, besides 2232 boxes of cheese 
for export and 16 374 cases of eggs. For the 
month of September receipts were 4,375,270 
pounds of butter, 34,033 boxes of cheese and 
7750 boxes of export cheese and 76,157 cases 
of eggs. For September of last year the 
receipts were 125,644 pounds of butter, 
28,287 boxes of cheese, 4874 boxes of export 
cheese and 85,769 cases of eggs. 
Boston Milk Supply. 
The past week has been occupied by the 
directors of the milk producers anivn in 
efforts to secure a compromise with the con- 
tractors and in preparing for a strike, 
should one be ordered. The directors voted 
to order a strike if a two-thirds vote favors 
such action. The number of cans controlled 
by each section is known, and if votes rep- 
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‘resenting two-thirds of the can production 
favor a stike, it may be declared the last of 
the week. 

Meanwhile the directors have been at 
work on the question of independent trans- 
portation and have interested Governor 
Bates to get from the railroad commission 
exact interpretation of the existing law for 
individual shippers of milk under the tariff 
exacted by the law. It is probable that, if 
a strike is ordered, thousands of cans of 
milk will be shipped into Boston and sold 
direct from the cars. Many of the farmers 
are providing themselves with cans for such 
an emergency, and the union recommends 
that all farmers, wherever possible, have a 
supply of their own cans. The fact that 
the cans are the property of the contractors, 
and that few are owned by farmers, was a 
severe handicap in the last general milk 
strike. 

Reports from many of the locals have 
been sent in, and they are practically unani- 
mous for the price demanded and to stand 
by the directors if they call a strike. Sec- 
tions in Connecticut that in the last milk 
war did not advise striking are now in 
favor of it. New Hampshire branches are, 
as usual, in line, and in Worcester County, 
which furnishes a large percentage of the 
Boston milk, many sections are prepared to 
strike instantly on the call of the directors. 
There exists, however, throughout the pro- 
ducing territory a distinct spirit of caution 
in regard to a strike, and in talking with 
farmers the hope is often heard expressed 
that a strike will not be ordered except as a 
last resort. 


— 


New York Milk Producers. 


The Five States Milk Producers Associa- 
tion, controlling the supply of New York 
city, has re-elected the old board of officers 
and passed resolutions favoring co-opera- 
tive creameries as making producers inde- 
pendent of shippers ; demanding legislation 
to prevent adulteration of milk; opposing 
the State barge canal;: approving the 
action of the sales committee. 

The Peoples Pure Milk Company, which 
was organized to handle the milk produced 
by members of the Five States Producers 
Association and other producers of the New 
York supply section, is still alive and full 
of courage. The financial troubles have so 
far prevented it from securing the required 
capital, which is $25,000,000. 


: - Bgricultural. 


Foreign Markets Still Favorable. 
A London firm of fruit merchants, who are 
this year for the first time handling Ameri- 
can fruits, writes to G. R..Meeker & Co. as 
follows: ‘‘1t will doubtless be very inter- 
esting and pleasant for you to learn how 
much more your American fruit is appreci- 
ated in this country than heretofore. 
** From our observations of the record of 
past years business we can but admit that 
we were decidedly in error in believing that 
the consumption of American fruit in Great 
Britain was at that time at its limit. 
““Of course, the fact of this year’s Eu- 
ropean érop being a total failure has bene- 
fited you Americans toa large extent; still, 
it must be very pleasing to you to learn that 
your fruit is certainly becoming more popu- 
lar every day, as it is constantly being called 
for at the hotels and restaurants. 
‘* A good deal of reason for the increase of 
this demand is the fact of the most excel- 
lent manner in which the fruit is being 
packed on your side; this especially refers 
to the California fruit, and we constantly 
find our customers desirous of booking or- 
ders ahead for the fruit, which would not 
be the case were it not for the'fact that they 
have their orders, as the English merchant 
is decidedly a conservative person. 
** To an outsider it seems very improbable 
that fruit, such as fresh plums, peaches, 
grapes, pears, etc., should travel allthe way 
from California to Europe and arrive in a 
state of absolute perfection; still, you are 
as well aware of this fact as we are, and it 
certainly looks very promising for the 
American grower. 
‘* We mentioned above that the failure of 
our crop has helped you considerably this 
year, still we firmly believe that the Euro- 
pean crop is growing gradually smaller 
each year, and we should not be at all sur- 
prised if within a reasonable length of time 
that any year a grower in this country will 
experience great difficulty in raising a profit- 
able crop. All these things only go to 
show the enterprise of Americans by antici- 
pating this condition of affairs, and we 
sincerely hope that they will continue to 
pack in the excellent style which has pre- 
vailed in the past and which has done so 
much to make your fruit popular, and by 
doing this you can safely assure them that 
prices in this country will be very satisfac- 
tory for all concerned.’’ 
Estimated apple shipments this week to 
Europe are as follows: From New York to 
London seventeen thousand barrels, to Liv- 
erpoo) thirteen thousand barrels, to Glas- 
gow five thousand barrels, to various ports 
fifteen thousand barrels. Boston shipped 
thirty thousand barrels to Liverpool and 
Portland six thousand barrels to the same 
port, Halifax also sending six thousand 
barrels there and eighteen thousand barrels 
to London. No report was received as to 
Montreal’s shipments. 


— 
> 


Steady Hay Markets. 


Supply and demand have balanced most 
of the time, although there has been some 
tendency to increase shipments attracted by 
the somewhat better prices prevailing dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Quotations are 
still well sustained, being in most markets 
nearly unchanged since last week. 

At New York receipts are moderate, being 
for the week about six hundred tons less 
than for the corresponding week last year. 
Clover and mixed hay are in light supply 
and good demand. Rye straw is more 
plenty and lower. At Boston, however, rye 
straw is as scarce and as high as ever, while 
hay holds previous rates with receipts light. 

















An American Primary Wheat Market. 
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Southern markets are quiet, with an excess 
of low-grade stock on hand. Western mar- 
kets are reported dull, with prices mostly 
unchanged. 


a 
<f- 


Crops Average Fairly Well. 

In its crop report for October, the final 
issue of the season, which appeared on or 
about Nov. 3, the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture included the following sum- 
mary of crop conditions and the results of 
the season, compiled from the reports of 
about 150 correspondents : 
Seldom, if ever, has the crop of Indian 
corn been of as little value in Massachusetts 
as the presemt year. The conditions of the 
spring and summer months were extremely 
unfavorable for the growth and develop- 
ment of the crop, and the open fall was not 
sufficient to repair the damage done. Tak- 
ing the uses of the crop for grain, stover 
and ensilage into consideration, probably its 
value is a little over one-half that of a nor- 
mal crop for the State as a whole. 
Root crops are generally reported to be 
good average crops, and where raised for 
market are bringing good prices. Potatoes 
are a light crop, owing to rot, but have gen- 
erally sold well. Celery is a very good 
crop. 
Pasture feed has been good throughout 
the season, and has remained so to an un- 
usually late date. Hardly a correspondent 
reports farm stock to be in anything but 
the best condition, and it will go to the 
barns in prime flesh. 
Less fall seeding than usual has been 
done, farm work of all kinds being delayed 
by the lateness of haying. That sown early 
was generally reported to have made good 
growth and to be in fine condition. Later 
sown madea good catch and promises well, 
though backward. 
Of the 138 correspondents answering the 
question in regard to prices received for 
crops raised for market, forty-seven speak 
of them as average, eighty-five as higher 
than usual, and only two as lower than 
usual. Shortages in many crops largely ac- 
count for the upward trend of prices. Mar- 
ket-garden crops have all sold well. Dairy 
products and poultry products have also 
brought higher prices than usual. 
Ninety-nine correspondents, more than a 
majority, consider hay to have been among 
the most profitable crops; forty-four, pota- 
toes; eleven, cabbages; seven each, oats, 
sweet corn and cranberries; and five, dairy 
products. 
One hundred and four correspondents, an 
unusually large number to unite on any one 
ercp, report that Indian corn is among the 
least profitable crops; twenty, potatoes; 
eight, onions; six each, squashes, apples, 
tomatoes and fruit. 
The present season can hardly be called a 
profitable one for our farmers. Most crops 
gave poor yields, only in a measure bal- 
anced by good prices. Dairy products sold 
readily and at good prices, but the failure 
of the corn crop for grain and ensilage must 
reduce, or even wipe out, the profits of 
many dairymen during the winter. Market 
gardeners generally had a-good year, but 
horticulturists and general farmers a poor 
one. Of the 141 correspondents answering 
this question, thirty-six considered the sea- 
son profitable, twenty-seven fairly profit- 
able, fourteen an average season for profit, 
while sixty-six think it has not been profit- 
able. 





tions in the book, and she proved to be one 
of the ** cracks ’’ which sail out from Glas- 
gow. 
board were amusing. He at once made 


nary seaman,”? who had at various times 
been an opera singer, a teacher of swim- 
ming, a gold prospector, a wine mixer and a 
cow puncher. 


high opinion of ‘“’Frisco”’ nor of Yankee 
boats. 
gambling hells, dance halls, low drinking- 
saloons, and such-like places, which only 
keep going by bribing the highest in author- 
ity to the lowest,” and he reports that “‘ po- 
licemen pay $500 for their posts, so lucrative 
are they, in bribes and blood-money.’’ Some 
one filled the young man full of stories 
about American ships, and we find on page 
33 of the book these words: ‘‘ On some of 
the Yankee hell-ships the things that go on 
are almost incredible, and the captains have 
to be skilled surgeons to cope with their 
work of destruction wrought by their mates. 
Legs and arms were considered nothing. 


of men triced up in the rigging, stripped, 


mother being dead), she would have leda 
Jonely and uneventful life were it not for 
the fact that she possesses that invaluable 
feminine charm—beauty. Her comeliness 
inevitably attracts the attention of the 
young men, and soon one, Shamus Mce- 
Carthy, becomes attentiveto her. But her 
joy is short-lived, for Shamus has aroused 
the jealousy of a former sweetheart, 
and through her influence the young 
Irishman leaves for India to, join 
the British army there. But he does 
not depart without swearing loyalty 
to Johanna, and promising solemnly to 
return at the end of two years and claim 
her for his bride. But these years are not 
happy ones for the bright Irish lass. Her 
father marries again and her step-mother 
makes home unpleasant. Johanna’s un- 
sympathetic father attempts to force the 
girl tojmarry some one she does not love; 
she refuses, and finally leaves home. Her 
experiences now become interesting,and the 
author sustains the interest in the story 
until the return of Shamus. This is a pleas- 
ant tale, and one which%displays an insight 
into Irish life and character. it is intended 
simply for entertaining reading, and it will 
help while away a pleasant hour or two. 
| Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, 50 cents. ] 


Although written by an Englishman, with 
all the partiality for things English, this 
book describes in a free and off-hand man- 
ner a trip on the four-mast barque Royal- 
shire, from San Francisco around Cape 
Horn to Liverpool. It is a sailor’s story, 
pure and simple, but a bright and intelligent 
sailor, with a good education anda facility 
for writing, which makes his “ log ’’ most 
interesting reading. In these days of steam 
vessels we are apt to forget that full-rigged 
ships are still sufficiently numerous to enable 
the sailor of the old school to climb the 
masts and reef the sails as of yore, and it is 
on a vessel of this kind that A. Basil 
Lubbock signed papers on July 12, 1899, 
in order that he might witness real 
sea life and experience? the dangers 
which are generally supposed to accom- 
pany the occupation of a sailor. The 
Royalshire was a magnificent ship when all 
sails were spread, according to the illustra- 


The author’s early experiences on 


riends with Don Hender, another ‘“‘ordi- 


The author does not appear to have a very 


“Frisco”? he terms ‘a mass of 


There have been many instances 
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STOCK REDUCING SALE 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO YOU 








We are offering our excellently assorted Stocks of 


RELIABLE AND ATTRACTIVE MERCHANDISE 


AT A SAVING TO YOU OF FROM 


33 1-3 to 50 Per Cent. 


Holiday Goods are crowding in upon us. Stocks are large and must be 
reduced, for we must have room, hence our | 


Tremendous Price Reductions 
GILCHRIST COMPANY 








Pork 


Nearly all lines of pork meats, lard, etc., 
have shown a declining tendency in sym- 
pathy with lower prices at the Western live 
stock markets and the lower price of corn. 


> 
> 


Provisions Lower. 


Beef is also a shade lower. The arrivals 
of fresh beef huve been almost as usual for 
local consumption, but the export trade has 
been almost nothing. The total was 186 
cars for Boston and four cars for export, a 
total of 190 cars; preceding week, 190 cars i 
for Boston and eighty-six cars for export, a 
total of 276 cars ; same week a year ago, 147 
cars for Boston and thirty-six cars for ex- 
port, a total of 183 cars. Muttons and 
lambs are a little firmer. The market is 
well cleaned up, and higher prices are pre- 
dicted for Monday. Veals are selling well. 


stories which he heard, and the incorpora- 
tion of calumies like this mars the book for 
truth-loving Americans. 


the life on board a full-rigged barque there 
has an easy flow of language and makes 
good use of bits of conversation, songs, etc. 
[New York: E.P. Dutton & Co. Price 
$1.50 net. ] 


to the quartette of children which Mrs. 


and then literally skinned alive with 
deck-scrapers. Thus the reputation of 
American ships got so bad that none but a 
real tough citizen or a solid, long-suffering 
Dutchman will ship in them.’ Evidently 
this inexperienced Englishman was only 
too willing to believe all the forecastle 


But of the voyage around the Horn and 


8 much of genuine interest, and the author 


The title of this book for little folk refers 








‘Literature. 





PIONEER 
ICA. B 


THE STORY 


MAGGIE. 


MA. B 
(Dana Estes 


GEOGRAPHIC INFLUENCES IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. B 


TGHEIR CHILD. B 
(The Macmillan 








(Dana Estes & Co.) 
eg THE GREAT MASTERS OF THE 


pp. 366. (Ginn & Co.) 


SPANIARDS IN NORTH AMER- 
- By William Henry Johnson. pp. 381. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


JANE AND JOHN. B 
326. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


REFLECTIONS OF THE MORNING AFTER. 
By Herman 
Caldwell Company.) 
PONKAPOG PAPERS. 
Aldrich. pp. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. By George 
ae Carpenter. pp.3!1. (Houghton, Mfflin 
THE NeW THOUGHT SIMPLIFIED. By 
Henry Wood. 


THE BAR SINISTER. By Richard Harding 
Davis. pp.108. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


TRUE BLUE. 
(Dana Estes & Co.) 
LITTLE DICK’S CHRISTMAS. 

B. Barry. pp.66. (Dana Estes & Co.) 


BOSTON: THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. pp. 397. 
Macmillan Company.) 


A spirited story of Irish peasant life is 
this which B. M. Crocker, a writer of many 
stories has given us. Johanna, the cen- 
tral character, lives in the little village of 
Kerry with her father, who is represented 
as an extremely selfish man, one who thinks 
of nothing but laying aside money. 
Johanna is without education, and kept at 
home as she is, to do the housework (her 


OF LITTLE TOM AND 
By George Eliot. pp. 187. 


Walter Rowlands. pp. 233. 
Co). 


y Albert P. Brigham. 


Charles E. Heil. pp. 


Lee Meader. pp.114. (H. M. 


By Thomas Baile 
195. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


pp. 193. (Lee & Shepard.) 


By Edward 8. Ellis. pp. 360. 
By Etheldred 
0. 


(The 


Robert Herrick. pp. 95. 
mpany.) 


Brailsford mothered in the town of Stanch- 
field. There were Billy, a twelve-year-old, 
Larry, aged ten, Gwen (short for Gwen- 
dolyn), aged eight, and little Polly, the six- 
year-old “baby.” They were a lively 
family, too; some of the neighbors thought 
they were unruly, but really they were only 
real live flesh and blood children, full of 
mischief, but loving their widowed mother. 
lt would take more space than is allotted for 
this review to enumerate the fun and the mis- 
chief which these brothers and sisters made. 
Their kindly mother was ever on thealert to 
caution them,and even gently but firmly chide 
them when they did that which good’chil- 
dren ought not to do. But it is a bright, 
wholesome story which the authors, Edith 
L. and Ariadne Gilbert, have written, and 
youthful readers will rejoice as they reach 
the end of the book that awkward Billy 
wins a valuable prize ina most unexpected 
way. The book contains eight illustrations 
by Josephine Bruce, who appears to have 
caught the spirit of the story. The little 
people certainly look interesting enough -to 
read about in the pictures, and that is say- 
ing a great deal for a juvenile. The type is 
large and clear, and the boy or girl who re- 
ceives “The Frolicsome Four ”’ as a gift, 
will be “* tickled to death.” |Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. Price, 80 cents. | 


This is a book which will please the av- 
erage boy reader immensely. It is the tale 
of the eventful life of a lad called Giovanni 
Martin, from the time when he ran away 
from an Italian padre, who claimed him as 
his own, until he at last found his own 
mother. With his so-called sister, Maria, 
Giovanni left the cruel man with whom they 
lived, and found their way to the tents of a 
traveling circus. There the two children 
were befriended by a performer named 





BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DRY GOODS STORE 
Washington St., through to Winter St. 




















Giovanni becoming especially skilled as an 
acrobat. One day Giovanni prevented twu 
ruffians from kidnapping a girl who was 
riding her bicycle, and as a result he 
not only received the everlasting gratitude 
of the parents of the miss, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanton, but they soon took him away from 
the circus and sent the youth to a private 
academy known as Dale. Giovanni had the 
experiences which the school-boy hero in 
fiction must necessarily undergo in order to 
be the leader of the school, and after he had 
participated in more than the accustomed 
number of fights, athletic events, mimic 
warfare and narrow escapes, he finally dis- 
covers his father and mother, from whom 
it appears he was stolen many years 
before. 

Mr. Charles Edward Rich, the author of 
** The New Boy at Dale,”’ writes in a cap- 
tivating manner, although he makes his 
hero so remarkable a character that it 
would be difficult to discover his prototype 
in real life; but youngireaders are not criti- 
cal on this point, and certainly =Giovanni 
Martin is a lad who will arouse their enthu- 
siasm. The illustrations are by Florence 
Scovel Shinn, and it is unnecessaryito say 
that they are above the average pictures in 
juvenile books. [New York: Harper & 
Brothers. | 


Curious Facts. 


—A meteor has fallen “with a screeching 
sound ’—so the reports say—in Michigan, and 
buried itself in the earth with a report which was 
heard at a long distance. It made a hole nearly 
twenty feet deep, and it is thought it pulled the 
hole in upon itself. 

— Alaska, itis now sald, packs canned salmon 
every year of a total value not less than $8,000,- 
000. And other products of that northern region 
are by no means inconsiderable. When Uncle 
Sam bought Alaska from the Russian Bear he 
assuredly made no bad bargain. 

— A marvelous downfall of little toads descend- 
ing from the clouds has stirred a great deal of 
consternation in aremote region in Utah. Where 
the diminutive batrachians came from and for 
what purposes they may be utilized are puzzling 
questions to the rustic Mormons. 

—The idea that has prevailed up to avery 
recent date that organic life does not exist at 
great depths in the ocean, has been exploded by 
late scientific investigation. Asa matter of fact, 
the pressure of water is so great that {ordinary 
articles of wood are compressed to half their 
original size if lowered to a depth of three thou- 
sand feet. Ifa human being were suddenly ex- 

posed to the pressure of water at that depth he 

would be compressed to the thinness of paper, 

A diver at the depth of ten thousand feet would 

have weight upon him equal to several hundred 

of the greater and heaviest locomotives. There 

are depressions very much deeper, however, and 

soundings have been made establishing depths 

of more than twenty-two thousand feet near the 

island of St. Thomas in the Atlantic, and of al- 

most twenty-seven thousand feet near the Japan- 


ese coast. 
—-The Massachusetts Fish Commission has 


planted about 80,000,000 Icbster fry this year, and 
if one in a hundred would reach maturity there 
would not be much danger of a failure of the lob- 
ster crop. The young lobsters have so many 
enemies, however, that the death rate among 
them is very high. 

——While Europe has 107 people to the square 
mile, Asia has but fifty-eight, Africa eleven, and 
Australia one and a half. 

——The risk of being struck by lightning is five 
times greater in the country than in cities, and 
twenty times greater at sea than on a railroad. 
—tThe largest living thing on earth is the new 
found redwood tree in California, which 1s 356 
feet high and 156 feet in circumference. 

— A hen owned by Dwight Fish of Avon, Ct. 
recently presented him with an egg measuring 
8} inches in its largest circumference by 63inches 
in its smaller circumference. 

—tTo collect a dollar of customs costs a trifle 
more than three cents, while the cost of collect- 
inga dollar of internal revenue is a little less 
than J? cents. 

— Nine hundred and seventy-five persons out 











of one thousand inoculated for hydrophobia :.:: 
being bitten by a mad dog are saved from «i... 

——Switzerland is the only country in Eu: » 
that spends more for schools than for the ariy. 
Be'gium spends three times as much for {ii 
army as for schools. Germany five times «< 
much for the army. Holland five times as m:n 
France six times as much. Great Britain ¢.; 
times as much. 

— Newton is the most common of town nari« 
in England. It occurs either alone or with soime 
affix no less than twenty-two times. 

——Eighty-five and one-half million pounds 0; 
tobacco passed last year through the Custom 
House for home consumption in the United King- 
dom. 

—A full grown whale weighs one hundred 
tons—that is, as much as eighty elephants or 
four hundred bears. Seventy feet is the utmost 
length of a whale. 

——The Cimarron salt fields in Indian Territory 
boast of a large hot spring, which forms a pool 
about twenty by sixty feet. <A startling story of 
this springis told by cattlemen who camp near 
by. One night last summer a thunderstorm was 
raging over the plain, when a bolt of lightning 
descended. Instantly a great volume of flame 
shot up a thousand feet into the sky from the 
spring, and continued to blaze for twenty min- 
utes. The cowboy claims that the hot springs 
“‘blowed out,” and that the location changed 
several rods. 

—tThe most expensive wine in the world is 
some 1778 Madeira recovered from a wreck in the 
Scheldt in 1814. It was sold at $560 a bottle. 

——There are two thousand varieties of post- 
age stamps in circulation today, all of which 
have to be identified by the postmasters. There 
have been upward of forty thousand differeat va- 
rieties issued since stamps came into use. 

— When the practice of starching linen was 
introduced, the Puritans referred to it as: “A 
certaine kinde of liquide matter which they call 
starch, wherein the devill hath willed them todive 
their ruffles, which, when they be dry, will then 
stand stiffe and inflexible about their necks.’ 
One school of dieteics regards the internal use of 
starch also as due to the instigation of the 
“ devill.” 





Gems of Thought. 


----There is an atheism which still repeats the 
creed. Many of us whocall ourselves theists are 
like the savages who, in the desire to honor the 
wonderful sun-dial which had been given them, 
built a roof over it. Break down the roof: let 
God in on your daily life.—Phillips Brooks. 
----Life is short—avoid causing yawns. 
----“*The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.”” The Twenty-third Psalm is the nightin- 
gale of psalms. It is small, of a homely feather, 
singing shyly out of obscurity; but 0, it has filled 
the air of the whole world with melodious joy 
greater than the heart can conceive! Blessed be 
the day on which that psalm was born!—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

----Sayest thou to thy ox, “ Plow my field and | 
will intercede with Zeus to show thee favor?” 
Then he will answer thee, saying: “If thou 
hadst no field to plow what concern wouldst thou 
have for me? And indeed thy intercession is 
useless, for Zeus knew me before I came into thy 
hand, and from him I received my strength.”— 
Chiron the Centaur. 

----Kindness hastwoparts: (1) Unwillingness 
to cause needless pain, either of body or of mind; 
this is the negative part. (2) Wish and effort to 
add to the sum of joy; thisis the positive part.— 
J. V. Blake. 

---- It is a good hostess who never inclines her 
guests unconsciously to look at the clock.—‘' The 
Damsel and the Sage.” 

----Very few of us will have the chance of 
heroic self-devotion; but every day brings the 
petty, wearing sacrifice which weighs full weight 
in God’s scales.—Samuel Osgood. 

.---“ A man, Philpotts, is never beaten, till he 
has said in his heart,‘I am beaten.’ ”—“ Sir 
Christopher.”’ 

----“* The man who wears the best clothes may 
have the most creditors.” 

.---‘* He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city.” 

---- With patience sour grapes become sweet 
and the mulberry-ieaf satin.—Turkish Proverb, in 
Century. 

----Be not so severe that you are blamed for it, 
nor so gentle that you, are trampled upon for it. 
—Mary A. Mason. 
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AND 


THEIR. GARDENS 


BY EDITH WHARTON 
WITH PICTURES IN COLOR 
BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


volume of THE CENTURY 


TAAGAZINE is thisseries of articles, which will have arare 
value to owners of country places. The combination 
of author and artist is an ideal one,—both have 
spent months in Italy in preparing the series, 
studying not only the well-known gardens, 
but procuring admission to many from 
which the public is excluded. :: :: 


© Illustrated in color. Begins in the 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


‘jany a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
.. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
Jin this condition becomes very much 
heated. The saddle with its weight 

the back. Under the bridle and straps 
little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
esh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
‘eat value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON ©O., 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 
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Pouitry. 
Conditions of Poultry Raising. 

. is only within comparatively recent 

irs that the production of poultry 

poultry products has assumed the 
»-oportions of a distinct industry. It 
«as, and tu a decreased extent is yet, a sort 
: eollateral undertaking, or mere incident 
i) ceneral farming, conducted by the farm- 
er’s wife.. With but little attention given to 
the welfare of fowls, the returns are often 
meagreand unsatisfactory, but when intel- 
ligently conducted there is probably no 
branch of animal industry from which are 
secured such quick returns on money in- 
vested. The poultry-keeper can, if he so 
desires, follow a special branch of the in- 
dusiry. Egg production, “‘ broiler ” raising, 
capon rearing and the dressed-poultry mar- 
ket all offer inducements. 

Around several of the large centres of 
consumption, such as Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chieago and New York, the raising of early 
spring chickens, or “broilers,” is carried 
on extensively. Often the early chickens 
are secured by means of the ‘‘hothouse’”’ 
plan, the chickens being kept indoors under 
glass where weather conditions do not affect 
them. Hammonton, N.J.. has for many years 
been the site of large farms for raising 
broilers, but of late years the industry has 
somewhat declined in that place. It is a 
business requiring skill, energy and some 
capital. Good prices are obtained, and, if 
thoroughly understood, fhe business proves 
lucrative. The principal requisites of a 
good broiler are a rich yellow skin free 
from pin feathers, a short back, deep body, 
full breast and short legs. 

The poultry fancier strives to raise stock 
as near as possible to the requirements of 
the standard set up by the American Poul- 
try Association. The requirements of cer- 
tain fowls, as fixed by the association, are 
sought after and bred for by the fancier, 
and if successful in reaching this high mark 
he realizes handsomely. During the past 
decade poultry shows have been of ines- 
timable value in promoting good poultry 
stock. Under their influence crosses have 
been made and new points developed, and 
the fancier and the poultry industry in gen- 
eral have profited greatly. 
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Poultry in Large Supply. 

The condition of the poultry market at 
the present time is quite a unique one, as we 
have noted in previous letters for the past 
two weeks that we should see greatly in- 
creased shipments from the West, begin- 
ning with about Nov. 1. This is being 
realized at the present time, and it has re- 
sulted in a demoralized condition of the 
Western poultry market, which influences 
the price of nearby poultry quite a little. 
We look to see this influx of Western 
poultry continue for some days yet, al- 
though the speculators are picking up the 
Western arrivals quite rapidly vow and 
placing them largely into the freezers for 
future use. 

The quotations which we give you will be 
for the New England dressed stock. Fowls 
at 14 to 144 cents, but must be very fancy to 
bring the outside price; selected all large 
fancy chickens 18 to 20 cents, but medium- 
size chickens are in great abundance and 
the market is extremely slow, prices ranging 
from 14 to 15 cents; fancy broiler chickens 
that average two pounds or less from 16 to 
18 cents, old roosters 10 to 11 cents. Quite 
a few fancy Vermont and northern New 
York turkeys have been shipped on to the 
market for the past week or ten days, and 
the prices realized for them have been very 
satisfactory, ranging from 20 cents up as 
high as 25 cents, but it is more than likely 
the outside quotations will be extreme from 
now out. The general feeling is that the 
receipts of real fancy poultry for the hol- 
idays, commencing with Thanksgiving, will 
be somewhat lighter than what they were 
last year, and the prospect is good for a fine 
market. The farmers certainly should al- 
ways take into account the fact that poultry 
for the holidays has to be fancy to bring top 
prices. The demand is for fine stock, and 
the trade usually are willing to respond to 
good prices. 
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Bees and Poultry. 

Probably not all persons are aware of the 
fact that nearly all wild flowers, and many 
cultivated ones, secrete nectar in some 
given quantity; beside very many of our 
lorest trees and those which line our public 
thoroughfares are abundant honey yielders. 
‘hat a large portion of this sweetness goes 
‘vu waste each year for the want of suflicient 
bees to gather it, is quite evident. As we 
«’e not familiar with any other way of col- 
ecting this delicate product and supplying 
to mankind as food, but through the 
‘enecy of the woncerful, the useful, the 
essary stinging honey bee, it is essential 
it some one shall do the exploring of the 

sterious bee-hive. 
|i appears to me, writes F. G. Herman in 
« Wisconsin Agriculturist, that the poul- 
man, from, the very nature of his busi- 
‘s, and from the careful training which 
as acquired in making a success of the 
ness which he esteems paramount, 
ild be especially fitted for the pleasant 
les Of attending bees. In looking into 
subject we find that the care of poultry 
( that of bees conflict very little, if at all. 
‘Is safe to say that the largest portion of 
° poultryman’s work, or that which re- 
‘lites the most watchfulness in every de- 
‘|, 18 in the spring of the year, when such 
‘ork as the incubation of eggs and rearing 
ol the young chicks takes place, while the 
posite is true of the care of bees. They 
need little or no attention at this time of the 
a and the less they are meddled with 
€ better, only tu see that they are in a 
‘ermal condition, and this should be done 
'n the middie or warmest part of the day. 
The greater bulk of the work, however, 
comes later on in June and July, when 
ee ae and honey storing is ‘at its 
1 have had for a number of years a hive of 





bees on my front porch during the sammer 
season.’ In the fall it is removed to the 
apiary, and the bees prepared for their 
winter quarters. This hive is only about 
five feet from the doorway, and made 
mostly of glass. It is suspended from 
the ceiling to about the height of a person’s 
shoulders. It is for the purpose of observ- 


| ing a colony of bees working in their nor- 


mal way. In looking back, I can only re- 
call of one person being stung, 80 it is quite 
evident that the danger is not great when 
you consider the close proximity of my 
neighbors. 

For the sake of making a comparison, will 
aay that a colony of bees will yield a profit 
equivalent to that of five hens annually, in 
an average of years. The cost of the bees at 
the outset is greater, but it is also true that 
to maintain them it is considerably less, 
they boarding themselvas, besides giving 
their keeper an annual revenue. It seems 
also to me that the income from both 
sources would balance up the financial 
question quite evenly. It 1s a well-known 
fact thatthe poultryman receives the larg- 
est amount of his returns in the spring of 
the year. If he, therefore, could have the 
product of an apiary to market in the au- 
tumn, he would have what we will term a 
nicely balanced ration to tide him over the 
winter months. 

There are probably other reasons why 
these two branches of agriculture could be 
united to advantage, but we beg to leave 
these few for consideration at present. A 
great deal of detail work connected with 
both pursuits is pleasant and light, and can 
be performed by some of the smaller mem- 
bers of the family, not forgetting to share 
with the better half the blessings, joys and 
profits. 


—— 


The Foreign Apple Markets Compared. 

A prominent New York buyer and ex- 
porter, W. N. White, says of the various 
foreigu market centres: 

‘““Take the season through, London will 
always beat Liverpool, and that consider- 
ably, particularly where the fruit is good. 
Liverpool can sell quite a quantity of goods 
sometimes’ at high prices, and Glasgow can 
work out quite a lot of fruit at fair prices. 
As regards Hamburg, that is a market that 
does not require any green fruit, with the 
exceptionof some Newtown Pippins; they 
do not want Greenings; onthe other hand, 
London is the best market for Green- 
ings of any European port. Hamburg 
wants red fruit and is very fond of the 
Western Ben Davis. Here I will say 
there is no accounting for taste. Some 
Western Ben Davis have realized very 
fancy prices. I have sent some apples to 
Berlin, and they, strange to say, also are 
very fond of the Western Ben Davis, pro- 
vided it is not a black-red ripeness; here 
let me say a black-red Ben Davis is not 
good for any market, it is too ripe. During 
the past season [ put shipments to Paris, 
and I am pleased to tell you I have had 
some very good results after shipping vari- 
ous varieties (I am told the Government also 
shipped a few lots). I repeat, after ship- 
ping I proved to my satisfaction that good 
colored Roxbury Russets were wanted in 
Paris, and they now tell me that Russets, 
that is to say the Russety Russets, will 
always sell well there. As a rule, the 
French market is fairly well supplied with 
home-grown apples, but there is one apple 
called the Pommegris from Charante which 
is well liked, not only in Paris, but in Eng- 
land, and whenever they have a scarcity of 
that apple I believe one can always send 
Roxbury Russets to Paris. There is a 
slight duty attached to apples guing into 
France, and the charges at present are 
rather high, much higher than in England.”’ 
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Success in Dahlia Farming. 

My first interest in dahlias was aroused in 
1893, when I bought one dozen for my own 
pleasure. ‘There were supposed to be 
twelve named varieties and 1 looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the blooming season; 
but when it arrived I found my attention 
had been lavished on a collection containing 
three inferior kinds. 

The season following I bought eighty- 
eight varieties from various American 
seedsmen and found these almost wholly 
unsatisfactory. I immediately decided that 
the majority of American dahlias were sec. 
ond rate or less; also that there was a mar- 
ket here for the finer kinds. Before the 
next spring a partnership was formed under 
the firm name of Lothrop & Higgins for the 
purpose of establishing a dahlia specialiy 
business. 

That year we imported varieties from 
England, Holland and Germany, and were 
very successful, finding the demand tar 
greaterthan our ability to supply. Since 
then we have continually searched Europe 
for new and better kinds and have been 
amply rewarded by an unprecedented suc- 
cess at the New England and New York 
exhibitions. 

In the autumn of 1901 Mr. Higgins retired 
from the firm. All through the rapid 
growth of the business I have found that 
the increase in the number of my imported 
varieties has been more than paralleled by 
an increase in public interest and in the de- 
mand for the newer kinds. 

In regard to flower shows, I wish to say 
that the fact of these exhibitions being 
public educators was never more evident 
than since dahlias commenced to rise in 
popularity. I have obtained varieties in 
Germany to test, in lots of one or two of a 
kind, and have been so pleased with some 
special bloom that I exhibited it at the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Be- 
fore the time for planting arrived the next 
spring I had received orders and inquiries 
for this variety from six States. 

In addition to importing I have obtained 
several new ones by scientific crossing ; the 
most remarkable instance is the result of a 
cross between the Grand Duke Alexis and 
A. D. Livoni; the progeny in plant shows 
all the traits of the Grand Duke Alexis, also 
in the shape and size of the bloom, but this 
has the true pink color of the A. D. Livoni. 

In regard to planting: Herein New Eng- 





_and the proper time is from May 15to June 


10. It must be understood of course that 
this is not early blooms, but for best blooms. 
If one desires smaller flowers and a greater 
quantity he shoald plant by May 15, nip- 
ping every bud which appears before Aug. 
1. By this time the plant will have attained 
its full growth, and its whole energy will 
be thrown into blooming. The single-stem 
branching system offers the best and pretti- 
est method of culture: Lt is as follows: 

One shoot only is allowed to grow. When 
the shoot has two pairs of leaves and an 
undevelcped growth on the top, it is pinched 
back as far as the upper leaves. Four 
branches will then start, one at each leaf. 
When the plant is grewn it will have a 
short, strong, single stem, which comes 
only an inch or two above ground, and four 
long branches which are strong enough to 
hold themselves up without stakes, giving 


1 the plant a neat, bushy appearance. 





If planted between the two dates, as first 





VIEW ON A DAHLIA FARM. 





A field of ‘‘Perle de la tete d’Or’’ on farm of W. P. Lothrop, East Bridgewater, Mass. Illustration reproduced 
by permission of Sec’y W. P. Rich of Massachusetts horticultural Society. 





suggested, they will reach flowering size at 
about the proper time. There are, however, 
a few kinds which should invariably be 
staked; such as Frank Smith, Beatrice 
(cactus), Grand Duke Alexis, Dr. J. P. 
Kirtland, Ernest Glassee, etc. 

In regard to fertilizer: I plan to change 
each year; one year using barn manure; an- 
other prepared fertilizer; the next raw 
chemicals, such as nitrate of soda or muri 
ate of potash. 

My experience has taught me that the 
kind and amount of fertilizer used are not 
of as great moment as is the cultural care. 

Just as soon as the last tuber is covered 
I commence to cultivate, and continue doing 
this each week, and sometimes twice a week 
until the blooming season arrives, the last 
few times using a fine twelve-tooth culti- 
vator. 

I then give the second hoeing, which is 
also the final one. In this way the ground 
is left as tine and smooth as a garden. 

Regarding storage; the tubers are lifted 
immediately after the first killing frost, 
dried in the field three or four hours and 
laid in a dark shed. When all are dug 
they separated, and all packed in dry sand 
in a cellar which ranges in temperature 
from 38° to 42°. W. P. LovHRop. 

East Bridgewater, Mass. 
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The Saunterer. 
I was visiting a friend at his country 





as I was not familiar with the locality he 
kindly pointed out many objects of interest 
as we rode from the station to his residence. 
Finally he said: 

** Hold your breath, Saunterer! ’’ 

** Why ? ’’ I asked in all innocence. 

‘* Because,” was the reply, ‘‘ this place 
we are now passing belongs to Judge Em- 
mons.” 


When I dropped into the theatre last 
night I found myself in the neighborhood 
of a party, the members of which were ap- 
parently unfamiliar with the playhouse, for 
they had brought luncheon and were having 
a generous country layout. A hobbledehoy 
appeared to be the moneyed entertainer, and 
he was good naturedly trying the best he 
knew how to make it pleasant for his 
mother, sister and best girl. When they 
had devoured various cakes and fruits he 
vanished for a moment, but presently came 
back with a pound bag of chocolates which 
he passed about with gleeful hospitality, 
each of his guests taking a handful of the 
confections. The younger people ate their 
allotment of sweets with astonishing rapid- 
ity, but the old woman held her share 
tightlyfin her grasp, evidently intending to 
enjoy itlater on. She was intensely in- 
terested iu the play, and when it was over, 
the chocolates that she was saving had 
melted and ruined a new pair of light- 
colored gloves bought, no doubt, to honor 
the occasion. And this was not all, for as 
the curtain descended she dropped a con- 
glomerate mass upon the floor and lifted 
her right hand to her face in despair. 


Sample Line of 
High-Class 


Leather Goods 


About 300 pieces, no two alike, Wrist 
Bags, Pocketbooks and Card Cases, many of 
them elaborately mounted in silver on walrus 
seal and alligator —admirable Christmas 
Gifts. Actual value $5.00, $7.50 and $10.00 
each. Choose at only 


1.98 


The New Crush Belts. 


Over 50 styles in every color, exclusive 
creations controlled for Boston by us. If 
you would be up-to-date discard the fabric 
belt and wear the leather. Prices range 


50c. to 5.00 








Automobile Bags at 98c. 


Red, Blue, Green and Black Safian with 
gun metal and gilt frame, silk lined and 
leather handles. Special price 


08c. 


R. H. White Co. 








place in a neighboring town this fall, and | 





The consequence was that she soon looked 
like an Indian chief with his war paint on, 
and caused a titter among a large number 
of the departing audience, as she indig- 
nantly exclaimed : 

‘“*Them was nasty things that you gave 
me, Tommy. Sure I didn’t think they were 
made of ice.”’ 


As I came out of the theatre I met Jasper, 
one of the recent come-appers, who ap- 
peared to be ashamed that I had met him 
leaving a place of popular entertainment, 
and to relieve his embarrassment I re- 


marked: 
** We shall soon have Thanksgiving.”’ 


‘* Ah, yes,”’ he answered. ‘‘1 don’t care 
for holidays myself, but I think they are 
good things for the masses.”’ 

Then I remembered his smutty visaged 
father, who used to work on a coal wharf at 
ten dollars a week, and I rejoined: 

**T am glad to hear that you are so phil- 
anthropic, the lower orders must be amused 
to keep them quiet.”’ 

A hypecritical fellow was finding fault 
with the grammar of George Ade to a dis- 
tinguished literary gentlemun of my ac- 
quaintance yesterday, and he received this 
unexpected satirical retort: 

‘* My dear young academic, you can go 
through any noted writer’s work with a 
rake and find imperfections.”’ 

In the course of my calling, the other 
day, I met an old lady who might have been 
alineal descendant of Mrs. Malaprop, who 
talked about an allegory on the banks of the 
Nile. Her name struck me asa familiar 
one, and I asked: 

** Are youa tamily connection of Profes- 
sor Polyglot, who speaks so many different 
tongues? ”’ 

** No, indeed,’’was her reply. ‘* 1 am sorry 
to say that [ am not, for 1 would esteem it 
a great honor to be related to so celebrated 
a bigamist.”’ 

Asl1 was walking in the vicinity of the 
market pot long since, | saw a dead monarch 
of the forest stretched out full length, bear- 
ing the legend upon his antlers: 

** Shot in the Lynn woods.” 

‘“*‘What tempted him,”’ I exclaimed toa by- 
stander, ‘‘ so near the city of shoes? ”’ 

‘** Perhaps he was pegged out,’’ was the 
rejoinder [ got from the man, and before I 
could strike him with a leg of mutton that I 
had under my arm, he had disappeared in 
a neighboring cellar. He ought to have 
been put on a blazer where the venison will 
sizzle later. 

Dr. Johnson or some other dogmatist said 
that a man who would make a pun would 
pick a pocket, but all the light-fingered 
gentry do not play upon words—they si- 
lently steal away, as a lady of my acquaint- 
ance discovered the other day in a depart- 
ment store. She left her Buston bag open 
before her with her purse resting unosten- 
tatiously on the top of her small parcels, 
and turned her head only for a moment 
when, presto, her coin-receiver was gone. 
She couldn’t account for its sudden disap- 
pearance. It was nota flying machine, and 
she did not notice any one particularly near 
her. 1 met her as she came out of the shop 
penniless, and gave her car-fare to ride 
home. 

‘*Why don’t; you have a pocket?” 1 
queried. 

She did not deign to answer my question, 


t but exclaimed: 


“You’ve got one, and yet you had a 
hundred dollars stolen out of it the other 
day.”’ 

Then I wished I had kept quiet, but I 
forgot that I had'‘mournedjover my loss to 
her husband the day before. Now I am 
afraid she will tell Mrs. Saunterer—women 
can never keep things dark. 
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Current Happenings. 

The Guild of St. Elizabeth is an asso- 
ciation of Catholic ladies thatis not gener- 
ally so well known as it deserves to 
be, though its good deeds are appreciated 
by many who take an interest in Boston’s 
numerous charities. It began its work in 
a very quiet way in endeavoring to give 
children of poor parents the begin- 
ning of an industrial education, and a year 
or two since it bought the spacious man- 
sion house at 59 Springfield street, opposite 
City Hospital grounds, which was built 
by its original owner as a homestead. 
It was never occupied by any other tenants 
except his family until it was sold to the 
guild, which has extended it beneficent 
labors by adding a nursery to its other ex- 
cellent features. This will be a great bless- 
ing to many a hard-worked mother who is 
obliged to seek employment outside her own 
household, in order that she may earn 
enough to support herself and little ones. 
These “tots” are cared for at the guild 
house, and no questions are asked regard- 
ing their creed or nationality. They are 
furnished with a substantial meal at noon 
and with a collation before they depart for 
the night. The apartment devoted to their 
use includes two large parlors unusually well 
lighted on three sides with large win- 
dows, and easy of access for daily visitors, 
whose azes range from two to eight years. 
Provisions for the care of babies will be 
made as soon as pecuniary conditions will 
ailow, for the managers will have to rely in 
a great measure on the generosity of the 





well-wishers of the children for the sup- 
port of all improvements. Mrs. Warren M. 
Hill is the president of the guild, Miss 
Maud M. Rockwell vice-president, Miss 
Margaret Carey treasurer and Miss Mary 
Boyle O’Reilly secretary. These ladies, 
with the other members of the society, give 
their time and their labor for nothing, and 
are never happier than when engaged in 
their mission of love and tenderness. They 
are practical and energetic, as well as phil- 
anthropic, as is shown by {the marked suc- 
cess of their efforts. Surely they should be 
assisted by those who are blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s goods in cloth- 
ing the children and furnishing books and 
toys for their amusement. 


Mrs. Mary Sawyer of Somerville, in her 
will recently filed for probate, leaves 
$500 to the Orthodox Congregational 
Church, Sterling; $590 to the Evangelical 
Congregational Church, Clinton; $1000 to 
the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society ; $500 to 
the Hospital College of Children, Baldwins- 
ville; $1000 to the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publication Soeiety; $500 to the 
Woman’s Board of Missions; $1000 to the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society; 
$500 to the American Board of Commission- 
ers of Foreign Missions; $500 to the Clinton 
Hospital; $500 to the Somerville Hospital, 
and $500 to the Somerville Home for the 
Aged. Her sister, Emily Sawyer, is left 
$10,000 and a dwelling, and after her death 
the remainder of the estate will be divided 
between the American Missionary Associ- 
ation and the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ary Society, excepting real estate which is 
bequeathed to the Prospect Hill Congrega- 
tional Society, Somerville. The Congrega- 
tional churches and missions receive $30,- 
000 from this will and from the wills of Mrs. 
L. Elizabeth Ward of Newton and William 
H. Stickney of Dracut. ; 


Booker T. Washington’s twenty-second 
annual report of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute shows that the receipts 
for the year were $192,049, of which $31,500 
were used for permanent plant expendi- 
tures and $152,125 for current expenses. 
From special denations $102,715 were de- 
voted to improvements and buildings. The 
endowment fund was increased by the sum 
of $697,154.86. The students number 1550, 
with an average attendance of 1441, exclu- 
sive of 248 children in the model school and 
146 students in the night schools and cook- 
ing classes. Thirty-eight industries are 
taught at Tuskegee, including, among 
others, agriculture, blacksmithing,bee keep- 
ing, the building trades, drawing, dress- 
making, electrical and steam engineering, 
shoemaking, printing and tailoring. Be- 
sides, full attention 1s paid to academic, 
moral and religious training. The efforts 
of the management to improve the con- 
dition of the colored people by making 
them good mechanics, industrial teachers 
and managers of farm and other industries, 
should be heartily encouraged, as it is 
shown that more than six thousand gradu- 
ates of Tuskegee are self-supporting in an 
effective way, and that not more than ten 
per cent. are without employment at any 
time. What is now specially needed isa 
working capital, drainage, water system, fire 
appliances, road-making and land improve- 
ments, teachers’ cottages and farm stock 
and implements. The philanthropic who 
recognize that the negro is a man and a 
brother shouldhelp all in their power to 
supply these urgent wants. 


The free industrial school for crippled 
children was formally opened in New York 
on Tuesday afternoon in the house, 471 West 
Fifty-seventh street, presented by Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Hawk in memory of her father, Wil- 
liam H. Davis, for whom the school is named. 
Rudolph Guggenheimer, in his dedicatory 
address, said that in all the institutions of 
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the city there was no more beautiful, no 
sweeter work than that performed by the 
ladies controlling this school, which was 
not based on sentiment, but was founded 
for the practical purpose of enabling crip- 
pled.children to support themselves, and in 
conclusion he complimented Mrs. Hawk for 
her distinguished munificence. No certifi- 
cate is required for admission to this school, 
except that the child is a cripple. This 
noble charity has already done an incal- 
culable deal of good, and in its present com- 
modious quarters will have an opportunity 
to enlarge its humane usefulness. 


Mr. John Hall Deane, who contributed 
$100,000 to a plate collection at the Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York, several years 
ago, will celebrate his sixty-first birthday 
on Monday next. He has also given in ad- 
dition to numerous other donations $100,000 
to the University of Rochester and $50,000 
to the building fund of the church mentioned 
above. He is a Canadian by birth, but he 
came to this country whena boy. He gave 
up the life uf a college student to join the 
Union army during the civil war, and was 
captured at the battle of Gettysburg. When 
he was exchanged he entered the naval 
service, where he remained until peace was 
declared, and then adopted the legal profes- 
sion in which he prospered. He was instru- 
mental in bringing the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Judson to New York, and paid his salary as 
the pastor of a church for two years, and 
helped him generously in his missionary 
labors on the West Side. One of the results 
of this was the erection of the Judson 
Memorial Church on Washington square. 
Dr. Judson had made up his mind to go to 
Burmah if he could not find a chance to. 
work in New York, but Mr. Deane, who 
was president of the Baptist City Mission- 
ary Society, had the clergyman called from 
Orange, N. J., tothe Metropolis, and thus 
prevented the loss of an important laborer 
in a fruitful vineyard. 


Dr. E. L. Trudeau, who established the 
Saranac Lake Sanitorium for the cure of 
tuberculosis in the Adirondacks twenty 
years ago, in a recent address said that he 
was interested in a co-operative scheme to 
provide discharged patients with employ- 
ment. This is a truly philanthropic move- 
ment, for it is often difficult and sometimes 
well-nigh impossible for a person who has 
recovered from a long illness to find the 
means of earning an honest livelihood. 
People are apt to regard with suspicion 
those who have been long under a doctor’s 
care when they apply for work, and the 
consequence is much undeserved suffering 
by those who have recovered from a painful 
illness, but who are sound in mind and 
body. Dr. Trudeau is a genuine lover of 
his kind. He started in the Adirondacks 
with one little cottage, and his principal 
helpers in the beginning were the guides 
and villagers in the sparsely inhabited 
forest region. Since then twenty-one build- 


ings have been erected for the use of the. 


sanitorium by liberal benefactors, and the 
property is now worth $350,000, though 
there is an annual deficit in its receipts of 
from $7000 to $20,000, which has to be made 
up trom subscriptions,not withstanding that 
the trustees serve without pay, and the 
labors of the doctors, in many instances, 
do not meet with any pecuniary return. All 
are willing workers, but Dr. Trudeau is the 
superintendent and inspiring spirit of the 
institution, the usefulness of which he is 
now trying to further extend. 
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It is Mr. Lawson’s dog’s day. 
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It’s a pity that Captain Kidd didn’t bury 
that famous treasure somewhere in the 
Common. co 


In the midst of all the political upheaval 
it was pleasant and calming to read of the 
mayor of Malden opening a carnival of 
books. 


Mr. Blackwell, recently arrested for steal- 
ing a piano, gave his occupation as carpen- 
ter, promoter and general financier. The 
profession of general financier is doubtless 
the piano cover. 
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A book containing the original poetry of 
Shelley and his sister brought the sum of 
$3000 the other day at a sale in London. 
Most authors would say that such an event 
was something to live for—if only one 
didn’t usually have to die first. 





Madame Patti, says the report from New 
York, gave her *“‘usual little gasp of de- 
lighted astonishment when flowers were 
handed over the footlights”’ at her recent 
reappearance in that city. After all there 
is nothing that keeps one young better than 
a preservation of the puwer to be prettily 
surprised at things. 
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Secretary Long’s statement that the 
‘“‘man behind the gun is an American 
man,” is satisfying and convincing. And 
as the main purpose of naval markmanship 
is to make things uncomfortable for the 
other fellow, there seems little occasion to 
bother over a recently published theory that 
our shooting at Santiago was not particu- 
larly accurate. 





We siucereiy hope thatthe mother-in-law 
joke has received a death-blow; at all 
events, its artistic verisimilitude should be 
considerably weakened by the action of the 
Georgia gentleman who has recently mar- 
ried his deceased wife’s maternal relative. 
The report adds, however, that no such 
wedding has ever before been heard of in 
that country. 
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One cannot but wonder whether the good 
people of Wiesbaden will feel that their 
loyalty is highly complimented by the order 
forbidding any of them to look at the Tzar 
from a second-story window for fear some- 
thing may be thrown down on him. Possi- 
bly, however, the Wiesbaden authorities 
have been reading the new adventures of 
our old friend Holmes. 





PP 


A correspondent from Washington tells 
us that matrimony is epidemic at the Na- 
tional Capital. It is there, apparently, that 
Mrs. Coyne of Chicago should have taken 
her bashful boys, instead of permitting her- 
self to be arrested at the instigation of Mrs. 
Briggs of the same city for a too strenuous 
effort to cultivate matrimonial alliances be- 
tween the two families. 

Tammany’s new leader is reported to 
have won something in the neighborhood 
of $40,000 on the election. This is another 
evidence of the truth of the old saying that 
nothing succeeds like success, especially 
when one has had confidence enough in it to 
bet, and the result justifies the confidence. 
But without such a combination of qualities 
who could possibly lead Tammany ? 

Eugene Godard, the French eronaut, 
whose illness is reported from Paris, came 
naturally enough by his taste for adventure 
in the upper atmosphere. Both his father 
and uncle were celebrated balloonists in the 
days when the old-fashioned balloon played 
so picturesque a part in the siege of Paris, 
and thirty-four of their balloons are said to 
have passed successfully over the German 
lines. 
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A woman in New York seems to have 
taken steps toward the establishment of a 
new precedent in one-sided affairs of the 
heart. Ordinarily the afflicted male, finding 
the object of his affections unwilling to 
elope with him, has shot the lady first and 
himself afterward. In this case, however, 
the unwilling object of affection performed 
a noteworthy economy by immediately 
shooting the persistent suitor. 


> 
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Cotton export sales continue record break- 
ers. For the first nine months of 1903 they 
ran $177,000,000, against $165,000,000 for the 
corresponding nine months of 1902, and only 
$122,000,000 for 1898. The high price for 
this year is shown by the fact that the $177,- 
000,000 came back to the country from the 
exportation of 1,800,000,000 pounds of cotton, 
whereas in 1898 we had to send away over 
2,000,000,000 pounds to bring us back the 
$122,000,000. 
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According to the police theory it is be- 
lieved that the recent robbery, in which 
nothing was taken except fire-arms and 
postage stamps, was committed by boys 
who had been reading dime novels and took 
this method to equip themselves to travel 
West and fight Indians. Just what the 
postage stamps were taken for seems a 
question, unless the future Indian fighters 
were providing themselves with return 
postage in case they were unavailable. 

Despite the youth and general attractive- 
ness which the members of the N. E. A., 
for example, noted as being characteristic 
of the Boston trolley-car conductors, there 
seems to be no danger that the Boston 
Elevated will have to follow the example of 
the Chicago Traction Company and dis- 
courage celibacy among its uniformed offi- 
cials. But then the Boston conductor has 
been carefully trained to attend to business 
during business hours and reserve the smile 
flirtations for the leisure moments when he 
is off duty. 
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Correspondents report that in some sec- 
tions apple growers have paid as high as 
fifty cents for new barrels, which is at least 
fifteen cents higher than usual,.even in full 
crop years. There is talk of a barrel trust 
having been formed. Some growers declare 
they will set up conperage shops and make 
their own barrels in future, which looks 
like a feasible plan if local growers would 
co-operate to buy barrel stock and hire 
coopers. ms 


The proposed British tax on grain need 
not greatly alarm the friends of King 
Wheat. The home production of the Brit- 
ish Isleuds would feed the people only a 
few weeks, while the colonies, Canada in- 
cluded, whatever their possibilities for the 
future, do not yet amount to much as grain 
exporters. Ifthe United States and Russia 
should stop shipments, something like a. 
famine would occur in England. The whole 





proposition is apparently only a scheme to 
secure tariff relations more favorable to 
England. 


The speculator in farm products is fast 


a 
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.| becoming a back number. The modern 


farmer knows about as much as anybody in 
regard to the crops and market prospects, 
and he is often quite as well able to hold on 
for better prices as isthe speculator. Many 
@ promising speculative corner has been 
smashed by the unsuspected reserve hold- 
ings rushed in from the farms. There are 
smart men in the country as well as in the 
city, and some of: them by their experience 
and location are better able to rightly under- 
stand the facts which control the markets. 
The speculator who tries to fool with farm 
crops plays a game that grows more risky 
every year. 


A New York dealer complains that potato 
farmers and growers in the producing dis- 
tricts ‘‘appear to have caught the stock-ex- 
change fever,’ and are holding their crop 
as long as possible, with the hope of sudden 
advance in prices. Well, why not? Nodoubt 
the city speculators would prefer all ship- 
ments to arrive at the height of the season 
so as to produce a glut and low prices with 
a chance of big profits in buy'ng and sell- 
ing. The farmers, many of them, are pros- 
perous enough to hold their crop and wait 
for the money until they see a good chance 
to sell. Who hasa better right? The ad- 
vancing potato prices already show that 
they have sized up the situation about right, 
and they arein no hurry yet to sell. 
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This is Good Farming. 


Sometimes a_ retired professional man 
proves anything but a success at farming. 
Real estate agents sell him a tough old farm 
at a good round price and a mortgage. 
Cattle traders load him up with costly, but 
second-rate cows. Crops disappoint him, 
hired’ men impose on him and the commis- 
sion dealers offer all sorts of discourage- 
ment, until at last the mortgage holder 
steps in and closes the experiment. 

By way of contrast to such cases is noted 
the example of Rev. Mr. Dietrich, the re- 
tired Pennsylvania clergyman, whose prac- 
tical farm writings have several times ap- 
peared in our columns. On Mr. Dietrich’s 
fifteen acres of fertile soil are kept twenty 
cattle the year through. 

It appears that the owner had the some- 
what rare good judgment to buy the best 
land be could find and to work it to its full 
paying capacity. The mention of deep soil, 
silos, forage crop, the soiling system, quick 
rotation, purchased grain, plenty of bedding 
material,—these points explain in some de- 
gree results which would sacisfy many an 
owner of a good one-hundred-acre farm. 

This retired minister is preaching the 
gospel of progress through his successful 
example. If the maintenance of even a cow 
tothe acre on best land could become a 
common achievement, the whole country 
would advance a stage higher in civiliza- 
tion. The main difference between a coun- 
try like Russia and one like the United 
States liesin the differing skill and intelli- 
gence of the farming classes. Better farm- 
ing means greater prosperity and more time 
for education and general advancement. 
Of those who show the way, may their num- 
ber increase. 





New Aids in Buying and Selling. 


During the past five years it is estimated 
that near!y five hundred thousand country 
homes have been connected with telephone 
lines. This would equal about one tele- 
phone to every eight farm families in the 
United States. Although it must be con- 
ceded that many of the country subsc:ibers 
were villagers and not farmers, still the 
rate of extension in the farming districts is 
such that probably within a few years most 
farmers will have telephones in their houses 
or, at least, in those of near neighbors. 

Evidently the telephone is gradually to 
change the methods of busines-in certain 
directions. Not only will the local store- 
keeper, doctor and mechanic receive or- 
ders by telephone, but the .city dealer and 
commission man may send out his calls in 
time of scarcity, giving his shippers the 
benefit of temporary high prices. 

Farther still, it may be possible for the 
farmers to build up a direct retail order 
trade with the thousands of city telephone 
subscribers, thus doing away, to some ex- 
tent, with the work and commission of the 
middlemen. The rural telephone and a 
better system for sending large packages by 
mail would together prove a wonderful 
help and convenience both to farmers and 
to distant consumers. 

Both these facilities, the farm telephone 
and the parcels post, are well on the way to 
happen, and they will chime in very well 
with rural free delivery, improved high- 
ways and new trolley railroads. 
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‘* The Life Radiant.’’ 


The appearance of a new book from the 
pen of Lilian Whiting is an ethical event of 
very real importance, inasmuch as in hun- 
dreds of households all over this broad land 
any volume by this gifted and highly spir- 
itual Boston journalist is welcomed as a 
veritable Vade Mecum. While Miss Whit- 
ing can by no means be said to illustrate 
the truth of the assertion that a Prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country, 
it is undeniable that she is more highly 
rated away from her Boston home than 
hereabouts. Perhaps this is because people 
ever look to the East for their Wise Ones,— 
we to the shores of the Ganges, and Chicago 
and Colorado to the Atlantic coast. In Bos- 
ton one sometimes hears Miss Whiting’s 
value questioned. ‘“‘Why do her books 
have such large sales?’’ the man in the 
envious crowd demands. ‘‘ What is it that 
she.stands for, anyhow?” some jealous 
sister-journalist queries. But in the West 
there is ouly faith in the Lilian Whiting 
cult. There, too, they know why she is 
regarded highly. 

And if you would really understand why 
groups of young women in the West and 
South name clubs after Lilian Whiting and 
worship her in something the same way 
that Margaret Fuller was worshipped fifty 
years ago, read “The Life Radiant.” In 
this book, a logical sequence of ‘“* The World 
Beautiful,” is presented a practical ideal 
for daily. living, the sweetness, exaltation 
and faith of which must inspire reverence. 
in all who care for what is noble in aspira- 
tion and sublime in conduct. There is no 
man or woman of us who could not be made 
better by this book, and not only better but 
happier. For it is for the Peace that comes 
from Goodness that the book stands. Miss 
Whiting believes profoundly that to be 
good is to be happy. “It isa fallacy,’ she 
says in her opening chapter, “to suppose 
that it is a hardship and trial to live the 
more divine and uplifting life, and that ease 
and pleasure are only to be found in non- 
resistance to the faults and defects of char- 
acter. The truth ‘is just the: opposite of 
this, and the twentieth century will reveal 








a fairly revolutionary philosophy in this | 
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respect. Heretofore poet and prophet have 
always questioned despondently,— 
* Does the road wind up hill all the way?’ 
as if to wind up hill were the type of trial 
and the ‘descent into Avernus’ were the 
type of joy. Certainly the road “winds up 
hill, and thereby it leads on into the purer 
light, the fairer, radiance, the wider view. 


It is the way of the transgressor which is 
hard—not of him who endeavors to follow 


the divine leading.”’ : 
The joy of following the divine leading 
in every moment of one’s life is described 
in this new volume under five heads: ** ‘The 
Golden Age Lies Onward,” “ Discerning 
the Future,” ‘The Ethereal Realm,” 
“The Power of the Exalted Moment,” 
“The Nectar of the Hour.” In the first 
paper is indicated, of course, the lesson of 
the book and the meaning of its title, ‘*‘ The 
Life Radiant,” says our author, “ is that 
transfiguration of the ordinary daily events 
and circumstances which lifts them to the 


and the indications of the divine leading. 
Every circumstance thus becomes a part of 
the revelation, and to constantly live in this 
illuminated atmosphere is to invest all ex- 
periences with a kind of magical enchant- 
ment. Nothing is ever hopeless, because 
new combinations and groupings are con- 
stantly creating new results.” 

Our problem then, according to Miss 
Whiting, is to transmute by a fine faith, 
every circumstance, however clogging, inte 
a wing to help us upward. Quite specifi- 
cally the author deals with this problem. 
Even interruptions can he made to serve us 
if we interpret them as opportunities for 
larger usefulness, she argues. ‘‘One is 
perhaps exceptionally patient and tolerant 
when it is a question of great trial or 
calamity, and not infrequently very impa- 
tient with the trifling annoyances, demands 
and interruptions that occur. Yet is there 
not just here a richness of opportunity in 
the aim to ‘do good to all men’ that may 
often be unrecognized ? The bless- 
edness of giving is not limited to checks and 
bank-bills. There are gifts that far tran. 
scend these,—gifts of patience, sympathy, 
thought and counsel, and (such is the bless- 
edness of the Divine Law), these are gifts 
that the poorest can give.”’ 

None the less a fine sanity appears in the 
Gospel of Giving, as here preached. Miss 
Whiting seldom indulges in satire, but she 
is too clever a writer not to use this weapon 
when she can best make a point by it. 
‘““This is an age,’’ she remarks dryly, 
‘* when the depressed, who have nothing to 
do, require to sustain their drooping sp r- 
its, the sympathetic ministrations of those 
who are too busy to indulge in the languid 
luxury of gentle and romantic sadness. 
In such a case,”? says Miss Whiting, “it 
is good to remember Sir Hugo’s counsel, 
to Daniel Deronda: ‘Be courteous, be 
obliging, Dan, but don’t give yourself over 
to be melted down for the tallow trade.’” 
In other words, one must be true to one’s 
own work through all in all, however de- 
voted one may resolve to be to the Noblesse 
Oblige that Miss Whiting optimistically 
calls the ‘*‘ watchword of modern life.’’ 

When all is said it is because optimism is 
the keynote of everything this author pro- 
duces that she is the power that she ig. 
And a further explanation of her influence 
may be found in the fact that she is well 
known to live the Life Radiant in what she 
finds to be a World Beautiful. 


Both Sides Ready. 


The milk crisis is still umsettled at time 
of writing, but with some indications of a 
compromise. The producers do not wish to 
strike if they can help it. Thatis sure. 
The contractors, too, are watching the up- 
ward course of the butter markets with 
some uneasiness, because they regard it as 
a sign of agenerally decreasing supply of 
milk. 

A strike during the greatest consuming pe- 
riod of the year, including the two weeks 
before Thanksgiving Day, would give the 
dealers the time of their lives to keep their 
trade together. Neither side wants extreme 
measures, and both sides also have wel- 
comed delay which gave time for prepara- 
tion if the struggle is to come. 

The producers are prudently buying cans 
and otherwise providing for the handling 
of their own product. These measures may 
not be actually needed, but, like a strong 
army and navy for national defence, they 
add to the strength of the argument when 
disputes arise. The contractors have also 
made some degree of preparation to get dis- 
tant milk, but they may find their calcula- 
tions upset when the farmers in those sec- 
tions learn for what use their product would 
be directed. The position of the local pro- 
ducers has materially strengthened with 
the recent advance in prices of butter and 
of hay and the indications of a shortening 
milk supply. Probably a strike will not be 
needed, but if one is ordered, the shippers 
have only to hold together and to use all due 
influence to restrain shipments from outside 
producers. 
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Once More a Long Farewell. 


Patti is with us once again! We had sup- 
posed that in her Welsh castle this sane 
song-bird was too prosperous to take 
another flight to our shores for filthy lucre. 
She has no young birds to care for, and in 
her present matrimonial estate would seem 
to have enough to maintain her household, 
however large it may be. But $60,000 for 
a comparatively short concert tour in this 
country is a temptation that few could re- 
sist, while they had a shred of a voice, and 
Patti has more than that to remind us of 
the glory of her musical past. She can still 
sing with finished ease, though her high 
and low notes are no longer what they were 
in the golden prime of good Adelina Patti, 
when her pure and liquid tones enraptured 
large audiences in opera. She never was 
anything of an actress, but as a songstress 
she was peerless as a musical artist in the 
best sense of the phrase. 

But the wonder of it all is that she can 
sing effectively at allat her years, and she 
shows decidedly what care can do in the 
preservation of the voice as well as of the 
health. Patti was always very careful of 
herself. She constantly guarded herself 
against coughs and colds, and against heavy 
feeding, which destroys the grace uf the 
body as wellas the vocal organs. She still 
retains her youthful figure, though she has 
been for some time old enough to be a 
grandmother, and her countenance does not 
show the ravages of time like the faces of 
many women of her age. To be sure, she 
does not look as young asshe did when she 
took her last farewell of us as a singer, pre- 
vious to this one, but she is still a slim and 
pleasing person, though even twenty years 
ago she was not fat and forty, but fair 
enough to look comparatively youthful. 
Moderation in everything seems to have 
been her motto. She always recognized the | 
virtue of. temperance, and did not make 
a toil of a pleasure, as too many artists did 
whose career was short. and dazzling. 
Hers has been brilliant enough, for she 
won fame and fortune early in her career, 
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spiritual plane, and sees them as the signs |’ 


ninety acres and over one hundred varieties |. 


could desire with the esteem of the great 
ones of the earth, though she never acquired 
a widespread reputation for charity as did 
Jenny Lind and some other great vocalists. 
She may, however, have had, Jike Char- 
lotte Cushman, her own puor an@er poor’s 
poor to look after, of which we know little 
or nothing. She is,as we huve already 
indicated, a singer wonderfully preserved 
through her own good sense and gumption, 
as we Yankees might say, and she is cer- 
tainly the greatest farewell artist that has 
ever appeared. Whether she willglide from 
public vision after her present visits to 
fnusical centres here remains to be seen; 
and, in the meanwhile, a younger generation 
of concert goers welcomes her coming, who 
did not see or hear her when she last 
exchanged her liquid notes for gold in this 
prodigal country. 





— ( 
Where to Select. ' 


Perhaps no book of solid worth is morg 
widely read in this vicinity than ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Sixty Years in Public Affairs,’ | 
by ex-Gov. George S. Boutwell of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Boutwell, it will be remem- 
bered, was President Grant’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he has held other posi; 
tions of national and local importance that 
qualify him to speak authoritatively on many 
leading features of our own history. He 
has the gift of the accomplished racon- 
teur, and he illustrates his more serious 
facts with pertinent anecdotes that are as 
amusing as they are truthful. His recollec- 
tions are set forth with an apparent freedom 
from effort that makes them entertaining, 
while they continuously impart information 
that cannot be found elsewhere. He par- 
ticipated in the movements which he de- 
scribes, and the accuracy of his statements 
cannot be gainsaid, while his opinions 
have none of the bitterness of the pro- 
nounced partisan. His book is one of such 
continuous interest that it is difficult to lay 
it aside until its perusal is finished. 


Another volume of kindred worth is ‘* The 
Letters of Daniel Webster,’’ edited by C. 
H. Van Tyne. Itcontains many letters of 
the great defender of the Constitution that 
have not hitherto found theic way into 
print. They were judiciously withheld from 
publication until those intimately associ- 
ated with the eminent statesman had 
passed away, reposing quietly in the care 
of the New Hampshire Historical Society 
until now. The knowledge of Daniel Web- 
ster and his times to be obtained from this 
carefully arranged work is in valuable. 

Both the volumes mentioned are pub- 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co. of New 
York, who name many other publications 
suitable for gift-books and general reading 
at all times in their complete catalogue just 
issued. lt would be impossible to record in 
a short editorial article all the literary 
riches therein detailed, but we may point 
to the series devoted to the life and career 
of Abraham Lincoln, and particularly to 
the true story of his mother as it is told by 
Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, and to the 
standard biography by Ida Tarbell, in 
which a portrait of our first Republican 
President is given that is absolutely vera- 
cious. 

Of directly current interest the same 
house sends forth in an elegantly substan- 
tial shape the final and complete edition of 
“The Great Boer War,” by A. Conan 
Doyle, which, beginning with the taking of 
Pretoria, is concluded with the signing of 
the peace in May,1902. There are many im- 
portant additions to this new edition, which 
is printed from fresh plates with many new 
maps and importaut data not previously 
given. Asahistory of the South African 
War it has no rival in completeness of de 
tail and clean literary skill in the narration 
of facts. 

In a lighter vein from the same publish- 
ers there is “‘ Life on the Stage’”’ by Clara 
Morris, the celebrated retired actress, who 
recalls in this volume her professional ex- 
periences with no little humor and pathos, 
drawing illustrations from the famous play- 
ers whom she had met in many theatres. 

We note, also, among the issues of the 
same firm “ Fictional Rambles in and About 
Boston,”? by Frances Weston Carruth, a 
profusely illustrated volume that every 
cultured Bostonian should be eager to 
possess, since it contains graphic sketches 
of localities in this city which have been 
utilized in famous stories by distinguished 
novelists. 

In fiction, McClure, Phillips & Co. offe1 
an almost bewildering list of attrac- 
tions, including, among many others, 
stories by A. Conan Doyle, Stanley J. Wey- 
man, Henry Seton Merriam, Henry Har- 
land, George Ade, David Graham Phil- 
lips, Booth Tarkington, Josephine Dodge 
Daskam and William Allen White. The 
** juveniles ’’ {named ina catalogue, which 
should be in the hands of every holiday 
buyer for young or old, are of the kind 
that will delight the young of varying ages 
and degrees. 
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Judicious Orcharding. 


To raise fruit, the first thing is to plant 
the orchard properly.. This requires a se- 
lection of the fruit trees adapted to your 
soil, climate, etc., and trees that will an- 
swer the purposes for which you plant. If 
you plant for home use, you should consider 
the flavors of the fruit to get the - best qual- 
ity, and also the time when they ripen, so to 
provide for the different seasons of the year. 
If you are setting for commercial purposes 
your location with reference to your near- 
est city or a culd storage should be consid- 
ered. You can do well on summer and fall 
varieties if you are neara market. While 
if you areaway from markets and storage 
you should plant varieties that will keep 
well, fruit that can be handled and stored 
without injury. Some varieties spoil easily 
in handling, and some scald and turn black 
in storage or soon after they are taken from 
it, as the Huntsman’s Favorite and the 
York Imperial, otherwise good apples.. 
Trees must be selected with reference to 
the time or age when they begin bearing, 
also with reference to quantity of fruit 
borne annually or bi-annually. ; 

You should rely largely on your local 
nurserymen. They will try to provide you 
with the best varieties te suit vour condi- 
tions. By buying near home you get fruit 
better adapted to your soils and climate, 
and will usually prove healthier and hardier. 
The Northern winter varieties of apples, 
as the Greening, Northern Spy, etc., become 
fall fruit here in the Ozarks, where the sea- 
sons are longer. Trees have an individual- 
ity or marked characteristics peculiar to 
the particular tree of which we will write 
at another time. . 

The variety to plant having been selected, 
the next question is what size or age of tree 


six years old. Ouf experience has been as 
follows: 


west thirty-four 


everything pushed in front, it bruised every 
apple and the man kept pressing, finding 
everything going in front of him until he 
got the head in. 
showed bruised fruit top to bottom, and 
after six days inthe hot hold of the vessel, 
when landed the other side were more or 
less rotten, which accounts for some of the 
disastrous results obtained by some ship- 
pers as compared to others. Pack tight by 
all means, but pack judiciously. 
your barrels four or five times during filling 
and press carefully; not jam it down and 
bruise your apples. 


will, it is reported, be less than an average 
yield. The walnuts grown in Chili are 
known as the English walnuts. In the 
provinces of Valparaiso and Santiago the 
nuts attain a much greater size than those 
to plant. We have set all ages, from one to | grown farther south, where it is colder. 
The crop is harvested in March. About 
four-fifths of the nuts produced in Chili are 
My father, the late Hon. Ira S. Haseltine, | exported to Eng: 
set the first commercial orchard in the South- | Republic and Brazil. The balance is ex- 
years ago, consisting: of | ported to the United States. 


trees that were from four to six years old 
that are strong and healthy and bearing 
well today. In our lexperience in growing 
over two thousand acres of apples (every- 
thing considered), we }prefer to get a tree 
two years old from the nursery. This two- 
year-old apple tree you can trim to make 
the proper head. A proper head should 
havea centre. That is, not two, three or 
more limbs of equal length, but one larger 
and extending above all the others; the 
branches should be trimmed back to make 
limbs, not forks. 
Prepare a hole iarge enough for all the 
roots. The Stringfellow method of setting 
the trees after cutting off all but a single 
root, and punching a hole with a crowbar 
did not prove as satisfactory to us as the 
above method. Head the treelow. I will 
treat: of this in another article. Do not 
plant deeper than they stood in the nurs- 
ery. I believe too deep planting makes 
“root rot.”” The tree should be the largest 
at the surface of the ground, and there is 
where the roct should start. 

My father used to say ‘* Look at nature, 
God knows how to grow atree.”’ Look at 
the oak, elm, and all trees, including the 
seealing fruit tree, has roots spreading from 
the ground. Nature hasa reason for this 
to prepare the roots in spring and autumn 
for the circulation of the sap, and roots that 
should be near the surface to receive the 
heat and magnetic influence of the sun and 
give the tree the greatest circumference at 
that point, when they are planted deep in 
the earth, they die. Trees will sometimes 
try to correct your errors by sending out a 
new set of roots at the surface of the earth. 
You hunt with the microscope in vain for 
the cause of ‘root rot’’ which you yourself 
have produced by banking the earth too 
high around the trees. 

I will treat further the proper planting of 
the tree in the next article. 

Springfield, Mo. S. A. HAZELTINE. 


Dairy Jottings. 

I think the dairy business would be a 
good business if the farmers would co-oper- 
ate and not try to cut the prices down.—S. 
K. Cushman. 
I feed a foddering of hay in the morning, 
then give grain, then hay again; and the 
same at night. I donot teed at noon, and 
think I get better results in this way. Then 
the digestive organs have time to do their 
work, and a cow with a good digestion will 
make either beef or milk.—Elliot Fernald. 
Corn, both sweet and yellow, bids fair to 
be as total a failure asin the noted year of 
1816. Many pieces were plowed under and 
sowed.—John H. Harmon. 
To improve the dairy herd use a sire from 
the best producing herds, raise the calves 
from your best cows, and then you will not 
always be successful in getting good cows, 
but it is the best you can do.—R. W. Ellis. 
For two winters I practiced weighing 
everything fed to my cows, and also the 
milk from each cow, and after a comparison 
of different formulas in feeding, I am well 
satisfied with the results of the above 
method.—L. W. Jose. 
Inever weigh rations of hay or grain. If 
a farmer will use ordinary judgment he can 
tell every three days whether his stock is 
going back or going ahead. If they seem 
to be standing still or going back, then give 
a little more feed. If they do not eat 
up their rations as they ought, feed less 
until they do. In my opinion this figuring 
in pounds, ounces and pennyweights takes 
too much time. Too many farmers are sav- 
ing at the spigot and losing at the bung. 
Do not waste time in solving insignificant 
problems. Goin to win on general prin- 
ciples, aided by the best judgment you 
have.—James Morrison. 
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How to Barrel Applies. 


Clear and sensible directions with the 
emphasis in the right places are given by 
W. N. White, a prominent New York 
dealer, in the course of his remarks at the 
apple shippers’ meeting. The method is for 
shipping apples anywhere tor home or for- 
eign market. 

Full regulation-sized barrels should be 
used. Take the barrel, one head out, nail 
the hoops and break off the ends of the nails 
at the inside ; place a layer or tier of apples, 
good and uniform size, smooth, bright, 
healthy, as closely as possible, stems down- 
ward on the lower end, then fill up, a basket 
full at atime, throwing out small, wormy, 
gnarly and windfall apples, and shaking 
the barrel well after each deposit until it is 
full up to the top of the rim, or two inches 
above the rim, depending on variety and 
tenderness of the fruit; place the héad 
squarely on the apples, and with a.screw or 
lever press force it into place and nuil se- 
curely. Turn over the barrel and mark 
name of apple with red lead or stencil pre- 
ferred. Bear in mind to be shipped safely, 
fruit must be packed tight to prevent rat- 
tling or bruising. 

Now a word about the statement, fruit 
must be packed tight. Apples are seen on 
the New York market that were not judi- 
ciously packed, but at the same time packed 
tight, that there was not a sound apple in 
the barrel, with the exception of the first 
layer on the top, every apple had been 
jammed together, jammed so tight that each 
one showed a bruise on the side of wherever 
they came in contact with each other. Those 
barrels of apples were, in my opinion, not 
properly shaken during the time they were 
being filled; had the barrel been shaken 


filling, and then the barrel filled up about 14 
inches above the rim, the press judiciously 
managed would have made that barrel tight 
without breaking or bruising the apples, 
and that farrel could have been exported 
and landed -in good order; but when the 
barrel was not shaken during the time tit 


they are collected from house to house. 
for prices delivered at your depot and address 





Bargains in Guns!! 


A lot of Double Barrel Hammer Breech 
g Guns 


$8, $10, $12! 


100 Standard American 
: Hammerless Double Guns 


Top lever, pistol grip, cross bolt ext na 
all late improvements, list price $31.00, for °' 


$19.50 


These guns are entirely new and guara;:: 
for nitro powder and Davesine at the oe 


Also lot of 


100 Sharp’s Breech Loading Carbine Ri‘)..; 
entirely new.” Cost originally $34.00 


at $3.00 


Also lot of fine ** Scott’ and “ Greener” 11)).... 
damaged by water in our recent Fire. Also |. 
Second-hand Guns taken in exchange.  s:;,; 
stamps for descriptive lists. ici 


WM. READ & SONS, 


107 Washington St., Boston. 


supply will be lighter than last year ani 
that prices will go higher. Their informa. 
tion is that the supply is limited. 

Mills Brothers, who have had contro! of 
the onion deal at Millford and Napanee, 
Ind., say the crop has been short and that 
last week saw the last of the shipments. 
The tota] output of Millford has been about 
eighty cars, and of Napanee seventy-five 
cars. The quality has been and still js 
good. 

Dealers are beginning to concern them- 
selves about the Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and New Year’s turkey supply. George (. 
Callahan & Co. have been correspondin: 
extensively with country shippers, and the 
information they have obtained is that the 
supply will be lighter than last year. The 
prices during the holidays of 1902 were un- 
usually high, and it is believed these may 
be reached and possibly passed this year. 
Dressed turkeys are mainly used in the 
market sat Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s. 

The yield of chestnuts in New England 
was next to nee However, a better 
peeves is in store for Western shipments. 

rices are rather high now. Walnuts have 

been scarce in Boston this week, but ship- 
ments are on the way and prices have not 
advanced to any extent. 
Certain Boston dealers are said to have 
made money putting Michigan peaches into 
cold storage and selling them recently at 
high prices. 
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Honest Goods, Fair Prices, 
Square Treatment. 
Atlantic Gasoline Engine Co., 


196 HIGH ST., Boston, Mass. 




















Instruction: : 
Free 


The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College offers short courses of 
instruction in dairy farming, 
horticulture and bee farming. 
For information address 


PROF. WM. P. BROOKS, Amherst, Mass. 


Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 
service in 


PUMPS. 


All kinds fer all (including Spray Pumps) 
hose connections, and power 














e 
Charles J. Jager Co., 174 High St. Boston, Mass. 








Ganada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


The best, cheapest and most lasting fertilizer 





in the world. 


Now is the time to plow up “your old meadows 


and re-seed them using wood ashes asa fertilizer, 
which will ensure you a good crop of hay far 


three or tour times during the process of | ¥ 


ears. 
Soynt’s Ashes mean quality. You get -_: = 
rite 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 


Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 
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Produce Notes. 
The crop of walnuts in Chili this year 





Medium Yorkshire Pigs 


For Store and Breeding Purposes 


For sale by 


W. W. RAWSON, 
ARLINGTON, MASS, 
12 Faneuil Hall Sa., Boston and Newton, N. H 








land, Germany, Argentine 
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A New York dispatch from a commission 





ASPHALT 






handy man. 
9 Send for free 
samples. 
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The Markets. | 
— BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


agKIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Nov. 11, 1903. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 





This week..--4169 16,401 60 =: 24,691 1725 
Last week.-.-3874 12,291 77 23,479 2004 
; 13,086 126 29,911 1701 


Qne year ago.4079 
Horses -----+* 
j "prices om Northerm Cattie. 


BeEr—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
pide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5-50@5.75; second quality, $4.60@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
§7.0.07.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
g2. «3.50. Western steers, $3.87@6.05. Store 
.,:!'s —Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy miich cows, 
go. 70; mileh_ cows, $30@418; yearlings, $10@15; 

_ear-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
aeep—Per pound, live weight, 2iq@se; extra, 
., sheep and lambs per cwt. an lots, $3.50 
gis; lambs, 34 @5gc. 

» ¢ Hoas—Per pound, Western, 54@5$c, live 
ageigit; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ 
-; country dressed hogs, 6§ @63c. 

Ve iL CALVES—S@@ic P th. 
Hip ks—Brighton—6}.@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 











6he 

CALF SKINS—13¢ # tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

r._Low—Brighton, 3@34c # fb; country lots, 
2ar2ic 

Pe. cs—40@60c. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Massachusetts. 
At Brighten. At Watertewn. 

The Libby Cu 45 JS Henry 2u 


O H Forbush ll 


‘4:mington LS 
ei 42 250 WH Bardwell 9 


la 
qnompson & H Whitney tt 
Hanson 16 650 At Brighten. 
Mi) Holt &Son 18 JS Henry 72 162 
Libvy & Gould 5 R Connors 23 
pa berry 15 H A Gilmore 3 
Howe & Shirley 16 Scattering 50 
JM Philbrook. 20 220 L Stetson 7 
AtNE DM & Weel M Abrams 12 
Co. A Wheeler 10 
W L Emery 227 CD Lewis 10 
scyir 228 M F Austin 15 
new Hampshire. New Yerk. 
At Brighton. At Brighton. 
WFE Wallace 16 GN Smith 28 
JH Neal 19 
WG Brown 24 Western. 


At Brighten. 
Swift & Co 5lu 450 
Morris Beef Co 390 
Sturtevant& 

aley 28 
SS Learned 11z 
56 JJ Kelley 25 
W H Monroe Ww 
AtNED™’& Weel 


Ce. 
At Watertown. Morris Beef Co 255 
B H Combs 138 swift & Co 199 
Fred Savage 15 15 NEDM& Wool 


AUN E D M.& Weel 


Ce. 

AF Jones & Co . 

T Shay 

E F Adden 62 220 
At Watertown. 

Fiank Wood ¢ 

W F Wallace 50 


Verment. 


KE French 25 0. 
NH Woodward 10 At Watertewn. 
G W Hail 4 W Daniels 251 


J A Hathaway 115 


Canada. 
At Watertown. 
Gordon & lron- 
sides 
E Maybee 20 
bf nas tt 
oder Bros 22 unnisse 
™ At Brighten. F AtNED @™ & Weel 
1 


JS Henry 16 Ce. 

‘oss & C NE DM& Wool 

my — 32 Co 7440 
Live Steck Experts. 

The English market on States cattle has 
dropped to the rate two weeks ago, being 10@ 
11jc, d. w., instead of 114@12kc. The market is 
again crowded with home as well as States and 
Canada cattle, but soon navigation from Mon- 
treal will be stopped until spring. Then Boston 
will have a better chance for shipments. Sheep 
are quoted at 10}@12c, d. w. From Boston for 
the week were shipped 1128 cattle and 1175 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Michi- 
gan, for Liverpool, 461 cattle and 1175 sheep, all 
from Canada, by Gordon & lronsides, 20 Canada 
cattle by E. Maybee, 162 Canada cattle by W. 
Laveck, 80 do. by’ F. Hunnissett.' On steamer 
Anglian, for London, 255 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company, 199 do. by Swift & Co. On steamer 
Buenos Ayresan, for Glasgow, 251 cattle by W. 
Daniels. 
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Herse Business. 

The market during the past week was some- 
what improved, and is the general expression of 
all the dealers a good week for horses sent in 
from nearby. Some very good horses found sale 
of this description. Good heavy 1500@1700-ib 
horses from the West sold at strong prices. At 
Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 3 carloads 
found sale at easier disposals and trade picking 
up. One pair, of 3100 tbs, sold at $500, down to 
$125 for single horses. At H.S. Harris & Son’s 
sale stable were 3 express cars of West- 
ern. It was a fair week with horses of 1200@1800 
ibs, at $125@300, at auction. Retail trade was 
good for big horses. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
sale stable general sales at $75@150, with range 
$40@200. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
stable were sold a raft of nearby horses; 30 head, 
of 1200@1400 tbs, used in Ice carts, at $75@172,50. 
L. H. Brockway sold out close at $100@300. 

Union Yards, Watertewn. 

Tuesday—There is a fair run of cattle, but the 
tone of the market is anything but firm. Dealers 
claim a weak market and all kinds of stock from 
the West sells at a lower range. Various lots of 
cattle changed hands, to be weighed at Brighton. 
The outloox is not very promising for-the next. 
two or three weeks. O.H. Forbush sold 1 cow, 
450 Ibs, at 3c, $1 off; 1 heifer, 940 Ibs, at same rate; 
1 cow, 920 ths, at 3c; 2 cows, 1890 tbs, at 2$c; 1 
heifer and 1 buil, 830 and 870 tbs, at 23c, $1off. J. 
A. H .thaway sold 28 steers for home trade, of 
1600 ths, at 5c; 30 do., of 1550 tbs, at 4gc; 30 do., of 
1400 ths, at 4c. 

Milch Cows. 
About 100 head were left over last Wednesday, 


with too many on sale. The market this week 
shows a weakness and fewer cows on sale. 
Fat Kegs. 


Market prices rule easy; cost here from the 
West, 5;a5he, live; local hogs range at 6§@6fc, 
d. w. 


Sheep Heuses. 

‘The change in price this week is on best grade. 
Lambs sell at a decline of 25c # 100 ths, with 
heavy arrivals from Canada and the West. 
Butchers were not anxious to buy New England 
flocks, and some of the different lots were killed 
on commission. Best Western lambs sold at 5c. 
Ou sheep the range is $2.30@4.30 P 100 tbs and 
lanibs at $3.30@5.80 P 100 Ibs. 

Veal Calves. 

‘There is a fdir feeling for best grades, and 
Strong prices recelved. Butchers are ready to 
buy at fair prices, O. H. Forbush sold at 6c, of 
fair (uality. W. F. Wallace sold 54 calves, of 
nixed quality, atéc. J. 8. Henry, 27 nice calves, 
140 ths, at 6he. 

Live Peultry. 

owl and broilers sell at 10}@11$c; cocks at 8c. 
Arr als, 35,000 tbs. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 
‘ine~The Libby Company, 45; Farmington 
Live Stock Company, 100; Thompson & Hanson, 
~s '. D. Holt & Son, 30; Libby & Gould, 12; P.A. 
Derry, 15; Howe & Shirley, 38; J. M. Philbrook, 


Ji 
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 Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 132; A. F. 
Y4C3 & Co., 60; T. Shay, 23; E. F. Adden, 40; 
Frank Wood, 79, 
pn rmont—B. H. Combs, 6; Fred Savage, 85; 
a : F rench, 20; N. H. Woodward, 6; G. W. 
“9s, ; W. A. Ricker, 360; F. Ricker & Co., 160; 
= : Atwood. 70; D. H. Berdell, 9; Rhoder Bros., 
nd.S. Henry, 38. 
by, SSachusetts—J. S. Henry, 93; O. H. For- 
7 _ W. H. Bardwell, 21; &. Connors, 21; H. 
“ ~ more, 26; scattering, 150; L. Stetson, 19; 

tog rams, 10; A. Wheeler, 3; C. D. Lewis, 5. 

“ew York—G, N, Smith, 39. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wedmesday. 
Presse at yards: 1786 cattle, 21,787 hogs, 1746 
tema ae calves, 170 horses. From West, 1214 
1575 she ‘500 hogs, 170 horses. Maine, 177.cattle, 
89 cat a 49 hogs, 31 calves. New Hampshire, 
4 shee ’» 36 hogs, 32 calves. Vermont, 48 cattle, 
moc P, 38 calves. Massachusetts, 260 cattle, 162 
pe re hogs, 276 calves. New York, 28.cattle, 


Lu . 
7% 


Tuesday—The yards were invested with 1786 
head of cattle. The exports were 900 head; balance 
for home trade. Values on cattle area little weak. 
More medium-grade cattle are on the market, 
with choice Western and slim State cattie. De- 
mand Is not extensive and outlook rather slim. 
Foss & Chapman sold 2 bulls, average 850 ibs, at 
2c. W.G. Brown, 4 steers, average 1400 tbs, at 
“ic. J. H. Neal, 8 steers, average 1350 tbs, at 
$4 85; 4 oxen, of 1500 Ibs, at 5c; 3 coarse oxen, of 
1600 ths, at 3tc. C. D. Lewis, 8 cows, 950 tbs, at 
Se; slim cattle, 14@13c. ‘ 

Mileh Cows and Springers. - 

The market last Wednesday could not stand 
up under heavy receipts, and there were fully 
100 head left over unsold, some of which were 
put on this week’s market. The supply is lighter 
from all sources, and the trade did not open with 
any degree of life, while prices do not vary mate- 
rially from previous quotations. J. 8. Henry sold 
choice cows at $50@60; good extra cows at $40@ 
48; common cows at $30@37.50. Libby Company 
sold 30 odd head from .§30@55. Foss & Chapman 
sold 1 extra cow, $45. 

Veal Calves. 

There is a fair demand. Butchers arejn need 
of good veals and paying firm prices. C. D. Lewis 
sold at 6c. M.D. Holt & Son, 21 calves, 110 ths, 
at 64c; sales of 20 calves at 6}c of 115 Ibs; 40 at 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—There were some left-over milch 
cows aud some springers, together with fresh 
arrivals, but not as many as last week. The 
trade opened fair and better disposals than 
expected a week ago. Ihe Libby Company had 
45 cows on commission, all sorts, including some 
at $60, down to $30. Farmington Live Stock Com- 
pany sold 25 cows at $30@55. J. S. Henry, 8 
choice cows at $58@60, 7 at $50 each, down to 
$35. George Cheney sold 3 beef cows at 2ic; 1, of 
950 ibs, at 2c. More country butchers at the 
yards buying fairish beef cattle and helped the 
trade. Foss & Chapman, 6 milch cows, $40, $45 
and $47. G. N. Smith, 10 cows, $35@55. W. 
Cullen, 15 cows (choice) at $55, 5 at $50. 


Stere Pigs. 
Moderate sales at $2@7 P head. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens,large choice, P th... ...........- 16@ 
Broilers, 3$ to 4 tbs, to pair, P th.......... 16@18 
GEOG THUGS... ..< 5-02 ccc coccceseccenscndse 17@18 
Fowls, extra choice............-...-.....- 13a14 
ms, tame, choice, # doz.. .........-. 1 1 7% 
** com to good, P doz.............. 75@1 25 
Ne SE EAT 2 00@2 50 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice ............-..........-- 16@18 
Turkeys, poor to fair.... .....-.......... 12@15 


Broilers, common to choice............. 14@15 
Chickens, choice, large ......--.... ‘ 

mixed sizes ... 

Fowls, fair to choice. 








Receipts Nov. 10, were 642 packages. Receipts 
for the week were 37 packages more than last 
year for the same date. 


Liye Peultry. 


PIRI... ochicucecabndnvecctyseduapepins 10@1 

ROOStErS, FF BW... 2.2.22. cccccsccesccences oe 7@ 1. 

OS Sara eee eer 10@103 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. .............. 

Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes oa 

Northern N. Y., large tubs. 
* Western, large ash tubs... 

Western, asst. spruce tub: 
Creamery, northern firsts... @ 
Creamery, western firsts................... @?1 
Creamery, seconds....................-.-.. 16@17 
Creamery, eastern............-...........- 17 
Dairy, V' 21 
pas. ¥ . ¥. and Vt. firsts 











ween ecw ceca ce cw ccc ccccesccccossocs 


Extra northern creamery................- 
Extra dai 
Common to good 

Trunk butter in } or}-tb prints. 


Firsts, northern creamery 
Extra northern dairy....... ............-- 22 
Common to good 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb .............. 14@ 
New York twins, firsts, P fth............... 11 
New York twins, seconds, ? tb. ¢ 
Vermont twins, extra.... 11 
Vermont twins, firsts... --14@11 
Vermont twins, seconds * 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P fb.....-. 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, Pp tb .............. 4S 
Ohio flats, P T.. .....-...........2--. ------ 104 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz............ 39@ - 
Eastern choice fresh...-.........-.-------+- 33@34 
TMNT TROND o< wanooc cece seescesececev ee sous 2B@ 
Michigan first to extra ............-.------ 30@ 
Vt. and N. H. fair to good ..............-.- 22424 
York State firsts........-.... - 26@28 
Western untested. ....... -- 2224 
Western selected, fresh e 
Western dirties ......... 
Refrigerator stock 
Petatees. 
Houlton Hebrons, P bu.-....-.---------- 65@67 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu........ 65@70, 
Native Rose and Hebrons, # bbdl......-.. 2 O@2 25 
Sweet, yellow, Norfolk, 1 
Yellow, East. Shore ® bbl...........--.. 1 25@1 50 
Vineland, double head, # bbi............ 2 50@3 00 


Green Vegetables. 











Beets, # bu 
Cabbage, ative, @ Dbl.............-...-- 
Carrots, @ bol. .....---------- +--+ ---- eee 


Celery, native, choice, @ doz 

String beans, So., 

— #% bn.......--.-. ‘ ¢ 
Omatoes, P DOK .....------- ---- ee 2 ee oe a! 2 71) 

Tomatoes, hothouse, ? Ib.-...........--- 

Onions, native, # bu..........-....--.--- 7 

Parsnips, # bu.......--...------------0- 7 

Native cress, # d0Z........-..---.------- 2. 


Cucumbers, hothouse, # doz........... --1 00; 
Green Peppers, # bbl...........-.------ 1 3 
a 





& S88 8 SSR 


Artichokes, # bu ........- 
Oyster plant. P doz.......--------------- 1 
Pumpkins, # bDbl.......-.....------------ 1 


Fruit. 


Apples, Northern Spy ..---------- . 
Pr King, bbl ..-..-- 

« Alexander, P bbi....-. 
* Mackintosh, Red # bb wae th 
** Snow, P bbl. 

© 2002., ® bbl. 

© Maiden Blush, P bbi.......------- 2 
* a “7 1 P an : 
* Greenin 0. 1,  bbi........----' 
« Baldwin & Groca's. No.2, # bbl. 1 
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* common, ? 
‘© Maine Harvey, ? bbdl..-.- 
‘© Pippins, fair to choice. 
*¢ Pound Sweet ......-..-.. 
Apples, in bulk # bbi-.......-.--.-------- 
Pinea 
Flor 


Native. 9 bu......-..------------ 
York Siate, # bbl ...-....-.- 
Native, choice, # bbl 


Grapes— 

Concord, # pony basket ......-------- 1 

Gatawbs, B pony basket .....-..------ 1 
agara, 


N ‘ 
Vergennes... ......----0----------2-2-- 16@18 


Pears— 

Seckel, @ bu ......---------------+--- A 
Common, ? bi 

Sheldon, # bu.....---.-------------++-- 





Evaporated, choice......---.------ ceibe alee nga 
vaporated, fair to prime......----------. 
indried. as to quality..:......-.--.-.-- 


‘ estern , good prime:2 ¢ 10 
Timothy, v pe..Western, goes red ee gs 


willows heal wounds very readily their wood de- 


‘| Much: rain: will be needed: before winter 
‘finally sets in. The fine weather that we 


Western, P 50 py Teemengd 6 
Orchard PUR cons kos kas conesessaeonen mn oo 
4 


60 
00 
10 
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aes 
lover,mix: 

e clover, P ton | 
nad 8 o4 ton... 2 
Straw, prime rye... ........5........4.-6.! 21 
Straw, oat, MS tscnccnnscabpcavie 
Straw, tangled rye....... sls Leng atadtewe 1 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 

fm ogre on be oy ; is ques but firm. 

8 ring clear id seralght, #3 28@¢ 1. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 75@4 40. 

Corm Meal.—$i 06a1 08 , and 
240 p bbl: granulated e? ogSiS PDL ee 

Graham Fiear.—Quoted at $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 

@at Meal.—Firm at 31 90@5 25 a4 bbl. for 
rolled and $5 30@6 75 for cut and ground. 


Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $3 1: 
3 60 8 bbi. - a 


Corn. 

Steamer, yellow, 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 5€c. 

No. 3, yellow, 55gc. ; 


Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat midd 


Cottonseed mea) for shipment, $26 25. 
Linseed, $24 00@%4 50. 


Barley.—Feed barley, s2@54c. 
Bye.—f5@66c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Siete... 











25 
* © }-blood Mich 
- © #blood Ohio ) 
46 46 4 blood ge en REPU pi eee 26 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................-...- 37 
= " Ohio X, 1 and 2............. @32 
Pulled wools, scoured .............--.....-- 3 
American mohair ..............-...--....-- 37 








BARREN SPOT IN FIELD.—W. N. F., Middle- 
sex County, Mass.: The piece of land once occu- 
pied for burning charcoal is probably full of 
wood acid which injures the crops. Buy stone 
lime at the rate of twenty-five bushels per acre, 
and slake in little heaps on the land, spreading 
afterwards. Lime will improve most heavy, 
new Soils in this section. A bushel of best stone 
lime weighs ninety-three pounds and makes 
three bushels when water-slaked. 

SNAILS.—H. T., Hendersonville, N.C.: We ré- 
gret our inability to supply details in regard to 
“raising snails for city markets.” If you will 
send us a copy of the description to which you 
refer, it may be possible for us to secure for you 
the address of some person engaged in the occu- 
pation mentioned. 

SHINGLES OR SLATE.—W. K., Wayne County, 
Pa.: Price of slate and slating varies consid- 
erably in various localities, and there are two or 
three grades of slate and many grades and kinds 
of shingles. The best slate roots will sometimes 
goascore of years without a cent of repair for 
broken or loose slates. The cheaper grades are 
more likely to crack or crumble and cause ex- 
pense. Either poor slate or poor shingles are 
comparatively bad investments and not to be ad- 
vised for permanent buildings. The labor is too 
costly, especially at the present high rate of 
wages, to be expended on poor material. As 
between the best shingles and the best slate there 
is a chance for difference of opinion. If the slate 
laid on the roof costs fifty per cent. more than 
the shingles, the difference in cost placed in the 
bank at compound interest, would double in 
about seventeen years, thus providing a sum 
sufficient to renew the shingle roof. Good 
shingles ought to last fully seventeen years. 
The rafter boards of many old roofs are 
badly fitted and full of igaps,in which case the 
slating is quite difficult. Sometimes the slate is 
applied without removing the old shingles, but 
the practice is not generaily advisable. To sum 
up, if buildinga new huuse where slate is plenty 
and slaters convenient, slate of best grade might 
be chosen. For an old house, in a region where 
shingles are cheap and where the owner and his 
hired man can put them on, then good, sound, 
clear cedar or pine shingles may be advisable. 
Tin and other special roofing materials are 
troublesome to keep in repair and desirable in 
most cases only for roofs not steep enough for 
shingles or slate. 
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PAINT THE WAGONS. 

Well-painted implements are generally ac- 
cepted signs of thrifty farming. A _ dollar’s 
worth of raw linseed oil and color will answer 
to cover the running part of a farm wagon. 
Have plenty of shed room with closed front and 
raise the wheels away from the damp earth 
when the wagons are stored for any great length 
of time. 


; ENGLISH TOBACCO. 

1t is not generally known that tobaccois grown | 
somewhat extensively in several districts in 
England. So also is Indian corn. The great bar 
to success in the culture of the tobacco plant 
during recent years is the want of sun, butitisa 
fact that many cigars smoked in London are 
formed of material grown within a radius of forty 
miles from Bowbells. 

SAVING TOMATO SEED. 

Discard large, gross fruits, which, though they 
contain a number of seeds, generally produce a 
large proportion of rough tomatoes. Having 
chosen good specimens, squeeze out the seeds 
into a vessel, and stand in a warm place. Ina 
few days the mass will have?iundergone fermen- 
tation, and pulp and seeds will have separated. 
Cleanse thoroughly by throwing the whole intoa 
large basin and adding water, skimming off the 
skins and pulp and any seeds which rise to the 
surface. Afterwards dry the seeds in the sun, 
sprinkle with sulphur and store in a dry place. 

TREES WHICH STAND PRUNING WELL. 
It is a safe rule never to do more pruning than 
we are obliged to do to protect our trees from 
injury, to render them productive, or to shape 
them to our ends. Still, where severe pruning 
becomes necessary it is well to know what trees 
will best bear it. Of fruit, the apple, pear, 
plum and peach stand pruning well when young 
and vigorous. Wounds on cherry trees do not 
heal so readily as on most fruit trees. The elm, 
oak, chestnut, locust and ash withstand pruning 
quite as well as any of our forest trees. While 


cays very quicky and needs double protection. 
The exposed wood oi the birches and poplars 
also rots quickly. Trees which, on account of 
bleeding, must be pruned in summer, like the 
maples, birches and hornbeans, must be treated 
with care; still the hornbeans stand pruning 
well. Trees grown for timber, should be planted 
near together, so that the lower branches may 
be killed by shade when very small. As cedars 
are usually grown for posts, they are seldom 
pruned. 


a> 
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Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 
Our fine autumn weather continued until 
the last week in October, when there was 
quite a change. Commencing with the 
twenty-fifth there followed quite a fall of 
snow, along with cold northwest winds that 
reminded one strongly of winter. 

, While there has been so much rain in 
some parts of the country, we have had but 
little here: The dry weather has continued 
so long that springs and streams are low. 
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Clover, P W...---0- -peer-se2en-29 cp 29th! 
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Have had #0 long bas Deed favotable for 


getting ‘in the last of the crops and doing 
the usual fall work, only it has been too dry 
a good deal of the time to plow to the 
advantage. : 

So far as concerns ‘the feeding of stock 
winter is practically with us, and all ani- 
mals need shelter and feed. ‘Ihe shipment 
of stock out of the country has been heavy 
and the surplus above what can be wintered 
must now be comparatively small. 

New milch cows have been selling at good 
prices; other kinds mostly at low rates. 
Not many sheep are kept in this country, 
not as miany as would be profitable, it 
would seem. This kind of stock, especialy 
the mutton breeds, always sell at good 
prices and must be a profitable business. 
Hogs are a little lower in price, but the sup- 
ply is getting short. 

The prices for butter vary but little from 
week to week, but are from two to three 
cents a pound lower than one. year ago, 
twenty-two cents a pound now being the 
highest for the finest quality. Probably 
there will be about the same amount of win- 
ter dairying usin past years, but this will 
not be very large in this part of the State, 
the greater part of the farmers prefering to 
have their cows come fresh in milk from 
February along through the spring months, 

Shipments of potatoes have been quite 
large for some weeks, and prices are now 
better thana month ago. At one time they 
went down to twenty-seven cents a bushel, 
but are now bringing forty cents at the 
cars. They are rotting to some extent, 
probably owing to the continued warm 
weather. There has been quite a crop of 
apples in places, while in others, perhaps 
in the same town, there would be few or 
none. Prices are around two dollars a bar- 
rel for good fruit. The quality usually is 
fine. E. R. Tow er. 

Franklin County, Vt. 


A GREAT OFFER OF FRUIT TREES 


The old reliable 


Milferd Narseries, established 1870, having 
the largest orchards in Delaware, make this offer 
for fruit trees, 


JUST ONE HALF PRICE UNTIL 
DECEMBER FIRST 


for fall and spring shipments. 
Thies offer will net appear again. 
Ne erder accepted fer less than $5.00. 


You can select a few of each kind of fruit trees 
at the net rate. 

- Apple trees, all varieties, $10 a hundred. 

Peach trees, all varieties, 8 a hundred. . 

Pear trees, standard and dwarf, all varieties, $13 
a hundred. 

Plum trees, all varieties, $90 a hundred. 

Cherry trees, all varieties, @85 a hundred. 

Quince trees, all varieties, $85 a hundred. 

Apricot trees, all varieties, 816 a hundred. 

Currants, 66 ahundred. Gooseberries, $6 a 
hundred. 

Blackberry plants, Wilson Jr., Wilson Early, 
Early Harvest, Lucretia, Dewberry, Austin, @5 a 
thousand. 

Baspberries, Ohio, Kansas, Palmer, Souhegan, 
Conrath, Lotta, Mammoth Cluster, Cuthbert, Han- 
sell, Miller, Turner, $8 a thousand. 

This stock of fruit trees and plants ‘is guaranteed 
true to name, and free from disease. Packed free of 
charge, and delivered at station. All stock is scien- 
tifically and carefully packed, and may safely be sent 
toany part of the world. Cash with order, by money 
order of registered letter. Do not hesitate in sending 
in your order, as this firm will treat you right, and 
‘oes business all over the United States. Address, 
MILFORD NUBSERIES, Bex 64, Mil- 
ford, Del. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of ELLEN 
P. AMBROSE, late of Sandwich, in the County 
of Carroll and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treayurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Langdon C. Ambrose, appointed 

execuior of the will of said deceased. by 
the Probate Court for the County of Carroll, in 
the State of New Hampbhire, has presented to said 

Court his | apenes ot representing that as such ex- 

ecntor he is entitled to certain personal property 

situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: De- 
posits in the Somerville Savings Bank of Somer- 
ville, East Cambridge Savings Bank and Cam- 
bridge Savings Bank of Cambridge, all in said 

County of Middlesex, Suffolk Savings Bank, War- 

ren Institution of Savings, Charlestown Five 

Cent Savings Bank, Provident Institution for Sav- 

ngs, Franklin Savings Bank, North End Savings 

Bank and Boston Five Cent Savings Bank, all of 

Boston, in our County of Suffolk, and pray!ng that 

he may be licensed to receive or to sell by public 

or private sale on such terms, and to such person 
or persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to 
dispose of, and to transfer and convey such estate. 
ou are hereby cited to appear at a bate 

Y to be held at Cambridge, in said County o! 

Middlesex, on the firstd:y of December, A. D. 

1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, tc show 

gente, if any you have, why the same should not 


anted. 

"And said petitioner is hereby ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
-CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published 
in Boston, the last pubticati to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and Dy Serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days,at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of No- 
vember, in the year one thonsand nine hundred 
and three. 8. H. FO M, Register. 


‘ ' 




















Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the next of kin and all others interested in 
the estate of JONATHAN WHEELER, late of 
Acton, in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS Horace F. Tuttle, the adminis- 

trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
resented to said Court for allowance the first 
account of bis administration on said estate, 
and the same has been allowed, and application 
has been made for adistribution of the balance 
in his hands among the next of kin of said de- 
Cc 


eased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the _ first day of December, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why distribution 
should not be made according to said applica- 


tion. 

And the petitioner ig ordered to serve this 
citation by panes the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 

ublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
ay, at least, before said Court, and by deliver- 
ing, or mailing postpaid a copy of this citation to 
all known persons interested in the estate sever 
days, at least, before said Court. 

tness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of 
November, in the year one thousand nine hun- 

and three. — 8S. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 





NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly appointed executor of the 
will of ANN SHSERAN, late of Nashua, in 
the State of New Hampshire, deceased, and 
taken upon himself that trust by givin 

es 


directs 
All sons having demands nthe estate of 
said deceased are : exh 
and all persons indebted to said estate are call 
upon = make payment to the subscriber. 


Add “ 
James H. WATERS, Executor. 
Nashua, N. H., October 23, 1903. 





OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEX, that the subscriber 

has duly sprains Dblic adminis- 
trator of the estate JAMES E. NORCROSS, 
late'of Concord. a of — de- 
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Pay special attention to the Sale, 


J. L. NASON & CO., 


The Old Reliable Farm Agency 


Purchase and Exchange of Farm 


Properties in all sections of New England. 
Offices: Rooms 408-409 
73 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





the same freedom as nature intended them 
curing grasses and tonics 





Increases their ap 

and vitality, and 
silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. 
Comes in powdered form in bottles. 
bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


t cannot exercise their instinct 


The latest fashionable fad is the keeping a ont They are not often allowed to roam with 
at 


‘ore in 
neces: to their health. A tonic js, therefore, necessary, and the W: 
Cat Food fs the best forthem. Keeps them 
healthy and active. They thi 
tite, furnishes strength 
ows the hair to be of soft 


rive on it. 


For old cats, it gives them life and appetite. 


Try it and make your cat a beautiful pet. Send 50 cents for 
. HOUGITON & DUTTON, ” 


‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 








pe ae gas 
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EVERY YEAR WE TRY 


to improve the pality, practicability and utility 


ft Page Fe and we e succeed. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 













































































Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all rsons interested in the estate of 
WALTER B. CALDWELL of Waltham, in 
said County, minor. 

WHEREAS, Hattie B. Butiman, the te 

of said ward, has presented for allowance 
pe pw a as guardian upon the estate 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


rsons interested in the estate of KANE 
MAHONEY, sometimes known as CAIN 
MAHONEY, late of Holliston, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS John W. Mahoney, the adminis- 
trator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final 
account of his administration upon the estate of 


said de eased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the twenty-fourth day of November, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon,to show 
bey if Aad you have, why the same should not 


owed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by Las ip ag acopy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
@ newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days. at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this second day of November, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


- 


You_ are hereby cited to appear at a Pro- 
bate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the twenty-fourth day of Novem- 
ber, A.D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be allowed. 

And sald guardian is ordered to serve this 
citation bydelivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing “the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 3& 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation be one day, at least, before said Court, 
and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, uire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second da of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and three. 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


ers’ Want Department is established to 
the sale and exc! of Stoci 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of MARY C. 
WYER,. late of Somerville, in said County, 
deceased. 
WHEREAS, a. certain instrument, purporting 
to be the last will and* testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court. for 

robate, by John L. Ambrose and Clarence H. 

owers, who pray that letters testamentary a 
be issu: d to them, the executors itherein named, 
without giving a surety on their official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, lp said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventeenth day of November, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioners are nomee directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, post-paid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested int 
estate, seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judgeof said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of October, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and three. 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in any of the real estate 
of BENJAMIN WOUDSIDE, late of Woburn, 
in said County, ased, intestate: 

WHEREAS Caroline S. Hopkins & 

Woodside) of Medford, in the County of 





scribed in said petition, may be assigned and set 
out to her by the Court, according to law. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, ifany you have, why the same should 


not be granted. 
And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each 
rson interested who can be found within the 
Yommonwealth, fourteen days, at least, before 
said Court, and if any one cannot be so found, 
by publishing the same in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Boston, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
the last —— to be one day, at least, 
before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this third day of Novem- 
ber, in the year one thousaid nine hundred and 
three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 

















ARGAIN—1 5-H. P.and 12H. P. Gasoline Engine, 
new, used only at Fairs for few this season, 
ae GASOLINE ENGINE oo: Boston. 





8 rice 50 cts. each if taken now. Sent 
express only. MRS. A. J. TURNER, Mansfield 


Cc. W, horn Hens for sale to make r 
S. . W, Leg a, oom for 
'y 
Centre, Conn. 








UIT Trees, large, first-class Baldwins and Bart- 
letts. 1Scents. Rhode Island Red Poultry, prize 
stock. Best pairs, $3 F. FISKE, Holliston, h 





taking charge of farm with sma . and 
ose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
| Address, P. O. BUX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 


ANTED—Farmer with smail Sui segette of 
L l dairy. 





o big Sunday dinners d home, good pay. Ad- 
dress. A. HESELTINE, ‘Agt. B. & M., Personal, 





ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys. 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. i ge ¥ per 
_. For particulars address BOX ? alpole, 





ANTED—Young married man, yood milker, team- 
ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn. gar- 
en, fruit, permanent place good wages. A. N. 


STOWE, Hudson, Mass. 





ANTED—Young men tv learn telegraphy. Posi- 
tions paying $40 to 4 @ month. guaranteed. 
wealogue free. SUPERINTENDENT, Telegraph 
School, Lebanon, Pa. 





Wa icrm: good once, 8 le man, or boy over 17, on 
; me w ‘am ermanent posi- 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 56. 'Blackinton, fas. 





ANTED—Single man on dairy farm. d milker 
W steady P one to i man. FRANK D MERRELL 
est Har. ford, Ct. 





N able-bodied girl for general housework, $4. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, Suuth Framing- 
. Mass. 





ANTED—Man on milk farm to care for cows. Good 
aes ot the right man. JOHN K. BURGESS 
" ’ 





SprppLE-senp man on farm, either married or 
single. Write “ SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





Miertgagee’s Sale. | 


Suffolk Deeas,: 
of condition of said mortgage, an 
- pose of foreclosing the same, will be sold at 
ublic auction on the premises, on Tuesday, 
he first duy of December, A. D. 1903, at three 


Silver street, twenty-five (5) bgt FS 


n- 
meaty thereto, twenty-five (25) feet; and 
westerly by land now or formerly o' 


, running 
from said land now or late of Marston to 
Silver street; saia right of pocengewey to be 
enjoyed in common by and ween said own- 
ers of said land now or late of Marston, said Me- 
Laughlin, and said James Stewart, their heirs 
pO. 8 forever; being the same premises 
con eyed, to said Michael McLaughlin. by Wi'- 
liam ). Harding, by bis warranty deed, dated 
September 21, 1865, and recorded with Suffolk 

of 8, 864, page Said 
premises will be sold subject to any u id taxes 
and assessments for hetterments, if any there 
are, and to all other incumbrances of record, if 
*“htty dollars will be reqt to be paid io 
pee Content mone ened 6 3 sale. For Pether 
ticulars inguire of Velzora Blamey, 113 High- 











“ i’ 


venue, M 
nC SVEVELLOBA. BLAMEY, Mortgages. ‘| 


Gee man wanted on farm. BOX 55, West Willing- 
ton, Ct. 





REE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. 
quire of M: H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred r 
tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, heifers 
Also registered O 





ANTED—A live, single American man for farm 
hy Rk = teamster and a hustler 
furnished. , 





ANTED to correspond with a young. active, honest 
man, for ition in creamery. me knowledge 
of buttermaking would help secure this permanen 


position. MO N CREAMERY, Monson, Mass. 





ANTED—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 
woman for Pepe housework in a small Bie eer 
fly. House all conveniences. per 


mon Address BOX 102, East Northfield, 





ANTED—At once. competent. single man on milk 
a good milker. “Apply with reference, 3. D. NEW 
° referen . D. 
ELL Bristol, ce. ‘ 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
Good m ers att bn tae wr eeeeee 





ANTED— and wife, teamster and housework 
b. Family 36 EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mon 





ANTED — Immediately, good farm hand. good 
and teamster 7 month. 
Also go good howe girl, 53 per week. ow SAENES 


Be milker. State ides 
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Our homes. 


Workbeox. 
A PURITAN HOOD. 

This is intened to serve the purpose of the 
Spanish lace scarf; if knitted of black wool 
it has much the same effect, with the advan- 
tage of being warmer, during the cool even- 
ings, or to wear to the theatre 80 as not to 
erush the hair. 

A pair of wooden knitting needles, good 
size, two hanks of Shetland floss and a bone 
erochet hook are needed. 

Cast on 80 stitches. Knit plain back and 
forth until you have a ager the depth of 
two fingers—a quarter of a yard. 

Divide the stitches into 40 each on the 
same needle by putting in a colored thread 
to indicate the division. Knit 1 tab plain 
as before to the length of 6 fingers, then 
bind off by knitting last row loosely. . Knit 
the second section in the same way to the 
length of 8 fiugers and bind off. Crochet a 
shell-work edge around the whole, 5 stitches 
inashell. Gather the broad front with a 
thread of strong black silk and secure 
strongly. Place on a bow of ribbon witha 
pretty loop. 

KNITTED NEAPOLITAN CAP. 

Get two ounces of navy blue three-thread 
Saxony yarn, half an ounce of red. With 
blue cast on 180 stitches, 60 on each of three 
needles. Rib two and two for 14 inches. 

Above the band knit plain for 1 inch, then 
narrow once every 18 stitches in this round. 
Next knit plain 18 rounds, now narrow 
ence every 17 stitches in this round. Next 
knit plain for 17 rounds, narrow once every 
16 stitches in this round. Next knit 
plain for 16 rounds. Now narrow once 
every 15 stitches. Next knit plain for 15 
rounds, etc. 

The narrowings and rounds lessen one as 
you advance to the point ofthe cap. They 
also alternate in the same manner as above 
described. Continuethis until you have a 
long point, which should measure from the 
band to end of point good twelve inches. 
Fasten off point on wrong side and add a 
heavy red tassel. Eva M. NILES. 





a 
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How European Children are Brought 
Up. 

Since the sudden death of King Humbert, 
July 29, 1900,the wish for an heir to the 
Italian throne has been universal. Ameri- 
_ eans can hardly understand the joy of the 

people as well as the royal parents at the 
coming of tliis infant. If ithad only been a 
boy, then the joy would have been complete. 
The newspapers announced that if the babe 
was agirl a cannon would be fired twenty- 
onetimes. If a boy, there would be 101 
salutes from the cannon. 

The royal baby was born in Rome, June 
1, 1901, on a bright summer’s day, and re- 
ceived a most hearty welcome. It was ona 
Saturday that the ceremony of baptism of 
the royal Princess Yolanda Margherita was 
solemnly celebrated in the Quirinal in the 
presence of the King, Vittorio Emanuele 
III., Queen Margherita, Queen Maria Pia of 
Portugal, Prince Nikita, Princess Milena of 
Montenegro and other members of the royal 
family. The mourning dress worn by the 
court since the death of King Humbert was 
laid aside for the day. All the ladies wore 
white. 

The registration of the birth of the Prin- 
cess Yolanda was quite a grand affair. 
Queen Margherita was accompanied to the 
registration of the birth of her first grand- 
child by her mother, the Dowager Duchess 
of Genoa. They were escorted by cuiras- 
siers. The beautiful Queen Margherita 
looked like herself again, in a magnificent 
train of white silk, and wearing her won- 
derful necklace of pearls on her neck, as 
usual. Princess Milena wore the Montene- 
grin costumes, as also did Prince Mirke, 
with the addition of the collar of the An- 
nunziata around his neck. The King of 
Italy was dressed in the uniform of a gen- 
eral of the army, in honor of this ceremon 
for his first child. . 

In observing how they take care of young 
children in Europe, 1 will notice three very 
important things. These are: Plenty of 
fresh air, very plain clothes, and the sim- 
plest food. Babies are taken out of doors, 
sometimes when only three days old, and 
they stay out of doors all the year round. 
I think they remain in doors only to sleep 
at night and when it rains, though not 
always then, unless it rains hard. In the 
large public gardens of Europe there area 
great many children. ln the morning you 
will see many nurses or mothers going into 
the gardens with the little tots of the 
family. 

The baby is in the wicker carriage, which 
also contains dry bread, milk and toys. 
Two cents pays for the use of a strong 
wooden chair for the whole day. The nurse 
puts the rented chair under the trees ina 
shady place, if it is a warm day, or if itisa 
cool day she puts the chair close to a wall 
where the sun shines warm. The child is 
taken out of the carriage and put on the 
ground. The little children get their play- 
things and joy begins. Each child plays in 
its own way. ‘They al] tumble on the sand, 
make mud pies, play games, and all are 
happy. 

The nurse takes out the shirt she is mak 
ing or her knitting. When the children are 
hungry they are given dry bread, very often 
without anything else; no butter nor jam. 
After a time the babies fall asleep for an 
hour or so, then wake, and resume making 
mud pies. 

The gardens are beautiful, with statues, 
fountains, lakes and flowers, and the earli- 
est years are spent among beautiful objects. 
The children save their crumbs to feed to 
the ducks and the swans. They never seem 
to have the slightest desire to torment the 
birds, nor to stone anything. 

Their dress is of the simplest; strong, 
dark cotton clothes, with a plain hat, are 
worn by all. Even the princes and prin- 
cesses of Europe wear very plain clothes 
for every day, suitable for play. 

Perhaps the military band plays in the 
garden, and all these children enjoy the 
fine music, finely played. Before sunset 
the little children go home happy and con- 
tented. Not one cross word has been spoken, 
no quarreling, no slapping, no answering 
back. All the day has been happy, the 
children have been kind and obliging to 
every one, and every one has been kind to 
them. : 

The manner of the older people who care 
for the children shows great patience. 
There is a. gentle persuasion which is suc- 
cessful if continued long enough. They 
never strike nor slap a child. These chil- 
dren become brown and hardy, with cheeks 
so red it seems they must have been painted. 
‘They learn to wait on themseives, and to be 
brave. I have traveled long journeys with 
children and their tired mothers, and I have 
been surprised at the silent endurance of 
the brave little children. 

The children of an older period—how po- 
lite to their elders, how obliging to each 
other, how thoughtful of the command of 
their father or mother, and how honored 
they feel if some poor, very lame grand- 








heart. . 

There are no sly, mean tricks, no whis- 
pering behind their back, no making fun of 
them after they are gone. The children 
answer “Yes, Madame,” and “ No, Sir.” 
They offer their seat to older persons. ! 

I saw every day the boys play on the 
Piazza Carraia, and they never tease any 
one. - They play for hours, alwayskind and 
happy to each other. A cat and her kitten 
were having a fine romp on the sidewalk of 
one of the streets ‘near the centre of the 
city. Wagons passed with men and boys, 
but the play was uninterrupted, while sev- 
eral persons stopped and looked ou and en- 
joyed the happiness of two weak animals. 
A very small baby donkey was being ex- 
ercised by a man who ran holding the rope 
by which he led it. A young child anda dog 
raced, too, so there was a very happy race 
run by four amateurs. I have seen a father 
and his babe of perhaps one year anda half, 
both contented for -hours, and not one 
whimper the whole day long. 

The father sprawled on the grass and 
smoked his cigar, the babe entertaining 
itself with a wooden spool. When the child 
was sleepy the father held it to his breast a 
few miuutes, then laid it down, without a 
pillow or mother’s care. Whatis to be ex- 
pected of the young men and women who 
have grown up in this manner to the age of 
twenty years? 

Again, I will speak of Tuscany, for I 
have seen many Italian youths. Those I 
have met have been neat and very respect- 
ful, polite and-obedient to their parents, 
It would seem strange to them to do things 
in opposition ‘to “their parents’ wishes. 
Young people sométimes give up an ad- 
vantageous position because they would 
have to leave their father or mother. 

Grandparents are always well treated. 
You will often hear a young person,say, 
‘IT cannot do as you wish, for my father or 
my mother would not be pleased.”” There 
is a strong love of family, and they are al- 
ways proud of their parents. Even the 
rich are taught to work at an early age and 
they feel that it is honorable and right to 
work hard. They are happy, reliable and 
ambitious. Are our young people kind to 
their parents and obedient? Have I written 
agood description of the young people of 
the United States?—Mrs. C. H. E., in Hart- 
ford (Ct.) Courant. 





=> 
The Use of Soap. 


A paper onthe use of soap naturally in- 
volves the consideration of a number of 
facts regarding the skin and its uses. 

The skin by virtue of its excretory func- 
tion rids the system of an immense amount 
of the impurities held in solution in the 
watery elements of the body. Moisture 
evaporates, leaving no trace of its presence, 
but the more solid portions remain on the 
surface ef the skin and these, together with 
dust and grime, must be remeved if one 
would keep. the skin healthy and up to its 
highest standard as an excretory organ. 

Perhaps every one is aware that in cer- 
tain parts of the world where water is 
scarce, the use of clean sand is employed as 
a cleansing agent for the skin. For the 
muss of mankind the use of water is more 
convenient, and is of course practically the 
only agent employed to rid the skin of im- 
purities. 

Soap is but an aid to assist the removal of 


{ dust and grime by virtue of its solvent prop- 


erties. Soap is also desirable when the 
water employed is hard; that is, when it 
contains mineral properties which cause it 
to be less solvent than water free from min- 
eral matter. 

It is unnecessary to say that all soap used 
as an aid to cleansing the skin should be of 
good quality, since it is well known that 
soaps containing alkali in a free state 
are irritating and make the skin dry and 
harsh. 

The use of soap is generally omitted or 
restricted on parts of the body like the face. 
where the skin is thin, and where it is not 
subjected to the intimate contact with dust 
which falls to the lot of the hands. 

When soap is émployed frequently on the 
face, the protective oily substances of the 
skin are removed to a greater extent than is 
compatible with its healthy condition, and 
the same is true, although perhaps to a less 
extent, in the case of the scalp. 

After the use of soapsuds on the scalp, 
which is occasionally resorted to by most 
persons asa hygienic measure, the use of 
some oily substance may be employed with 
advantage. This acts asa temporary sub- 
stitute until nature has had time to replen- 
ish the hair with oil. A better plan is to 
wash the scalp and hair with water into 
which a teaspoonful of vinegar has been 
stirred. 

After exposure to sun and winds, the use 
of soap on the face should never be resorted 
to, but rather some soothing, oily prepara- 
tion: as, for example, vaseline, cold cream 
or cocoa butter. Asa precautionary meas- 
ure any one of these may be used before- 
hand, to prevent irritation from exposure; 
this is especially useful in very dry climates. 

It was formerly the custom to use butter- 
milk for the skin, and the application of 
this homely remedy as a protective against 
sun and wind is doubtless all that it is 
claimed to be as a preservative of 1a good 
complexion. 

The use of soap on the hands in cold 
weather, during exposure to winds, and in 
hot weather, during exposur- to the sun, 
should be supplemented by the use of an 
oily preparation fur keeping the skin in a 
healthy state and free from the many dis- 
orders of greater or less severity, of which 
weather extremes may be the starting 
point.—Youth’s Companion. 


Why Should We Work? 

Work 1s activity in some phase of our 
life. Life 1s manifested in activity, and 
inactivity would be stagnation, which would 
be fatal to life. 

In the universe wherever there is life 
there is activity. This is true in the vege- 
table, the animal and the human worlds. 
This activity is a necessity which runs 
through all organic life. The life that is 
not crowned with ennobling work of some 
kind, either for one’s own livelihood or for 
the good of others, is an empty life—an 
abnormal life. 

Work is natural; idleness unnatural. 
Work builds up, and inactivity tears down. 
Idleness is a violation of our being. Hence 
it is unmoral. ° 

There are manifold reasons why we 
should work and no reason why we should 
not. Those who are not obliged to labor 
for their daily bread should choose work of 
some kind in obedience to the universal law 
that we see running all creation. 








He who was of the opinion that ‘the 
man who does not work should not eat” 
realized the demoralizing influence of a lif 
spent in idleness.— American Queen. 


><> 
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A great many, perhaps the majority of 
otherwise well-informed people, believe 





| that they see the same with both eyes—or, 


to put it more in accordance with the facts 
of the phenomena of vision, that the image 
formed on the retina of each eye is identi- 
cally the same—presupposing, that is, 
that both eyes are in normal, healthy 
condition. That this is not the case 
one. can easily convince himself by 
the following simple experiment: Cover 
one of the eyes with the hand or a band- 
age, and let the experimenter attempt to 
snuff out a candle suddenly placed within 
a few feet of him. He will almost invaria- 
bly miss the flame, either overreaching or 
putting the fingers too far to the right or 
left of the flame. With both eyes normal 
and open the accommodation for distance 
and direction is instantaneous, says the 
Scientific American. 

Dipping the pen into an ink-stand on the 
table before one is an easy matter, when he 
has the use of both eyes and specially if he, 
like the writer of this, has sat at the same 
table for many years, writing for several 
hours each day. Let this person be sud- 
denly deprived of one eye, and he will find 
that until he grows accustomed to it, he 
will not touch the mouth of the ink- 
stand at first trial once in a dozen 
times, but, as in the case of the can- 
dle, ‘will fall short, but a little later on 
he will habitually overreach the dssired 
spot, and it takes long practice to be able 
to correctly place the hand. The reason 
for the apparent reversal of habit noted 
above, the change from under to over- 
reaching, is very easily explained—the ob- 
server, bearing in mind the tendency to fall 
too short purposely lengthens his reach 
and in so doing reaches too far. The writer 
hereof was several months in overcoming 
this difficulty, and even yet, after the lapse 
of six years experience, finds considerable 
difficulty in locating the exact distance and 
direction of small objects, say a pin, or a 
pen lying on the table before him. 

Another fallacy under which the majority 
of persons labor is that the loss of one eye 
strengthens the vision of the other—an idea 
originating in the fact so often noted that 
the complete loss of one of the senses is 
frequently, if not always, compensated by 
an increment in the delicacy or acuteness 
of another—thus, when the sense of vision 
is lost, the sense of touch, or that of hear- 
ing, or of both, frequently becomes more 
acute, sometimes to a: marvelous degree, if 
we may believe the many well-attested in- 
stances on record, and some of which, n 
doubt, every reader will recall. . 

So, too, generally, it is in the loss ofa 
limb, especially of an arm; the remaining 
limb, the muscles of which, by having to do 
much more work, grow harder and stronger, 
as doubtless, they would under the same 
amount of work were the other limb re- 
maining intact. 

With the organs of sight, or of hearing, 
where the duplication of the member serves 
certain definite purposes or ends, the loss 
of one weakeng and to acertain extent, in- 
capacitates the remaining member. Thus, 
with the two eyes in normal working order 
we can estimate the exact position and ap- 
proximate distance of any object looked at, 
but when only one eye is in use, as we have 
seen in the experiment with the candle, we 
cannot do so. The same phenomena occur 
in the loss of audition in one ear. The 
sound is heard by the remaining ear, but 
the hearer fails to be able to locate the di- 
rection whence the scund proceeds, nor can 
he ever entirely overcome the difficulty. 
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Care of House Plants. 


The normal condition under which plants 
can be expected to tirive are heat, moisture 
and such plant fuod as is readily absorbed. 
If these conditions exist and are carefully 
protected then many classes of plants can 
be successfully grown in living-rooms. It 
is only wheneither of the above requisites 
are lacking that plants assume an unhealthy 
appearance and frequently die, says P. T. 
Berckmans in the Sunshine Bulletin. But 
while all these conditions are necessary for 
the health of plants, an excess of either may 
produce undesirable results; for instance, 
an excess of heat at night above 65°, ex- 
posure to the draughts, overwatering or 
overstimulating with rich fertilizers. 

Again, theie are plants which require a 
higher temperature during winter than 
others, and‘in making the selection for the 
most suitable varieties to grow during win- 
ter it is advisable to confine the list to such 
classes as can thrive under the same degrees 
of temperature... House plants may there- 
fore be divided into two classes—those 
which require a night temperature of about 
45°, with a rise of five or ten auring the 
day. This class corresponds with that 
known by commer:ial plant growers as 
greenhouse plants; the others, which be- 
long to the hothouse classes, require a tem- 
perature of 60° at night as a minimum, 
while the first-named class can stand an 
occasional drop of five degrees. When they 
arein a partial dormant stage of growth 
this drop would often prove injurious to 
he latter, because these are usually in vig- 
orous growth. 

Ventilation is absolutely necessary to the 
health of plants; therefore give as much 
fresh air and as often during winter as is 
consistent with the outside temperature, 
taking care, however, to exclude cold air 
which may chill the plants. 

Moisture is, perhaps, the most difficult 
requisite to apply during winter, especially 
in rooms which are heated with gas or hot 
air. There, a dry atmosphere is the rule, 
and is one of the main causes of fail- 
ures in‘ plant-growing. To counteract 
these deleterious effects the moisture of 
the atmosphere must be increased by 
whatever, means that can be used and 
as circumstances will permit. It the 
plants can stand upon a floor covered with 
oilcloth or tiles, watering when needed, will 
be possible, large pots or tubs may be used 
if set upon metal trays or saucers. Where 
jardinieres or plant stands are so con- 
structed with zinc trays as to prevent the 
water from dripping upon the floors, water- 
ing and moistening the foliage can be at- 
tended to. 

It must be borne in mind that plants ab- 
sorb moisture through their foliage as well 
as through their fibrous roots, and plants 
cannot be kept in a healthy condition if the 
leaves are covered with dust, as this chokes 
the pores. Frequent spraying and carefully 
washing the leaves with a soft sponge will 
prevent dust from accumulating. And here 
comes the subject of watering, which, when 
properly done, gives health and vigor, but 
which destroys more plants than perhaps 
any other cause when not well understood. 

Light is as essential as heat and no healthy 
plants can be expected where this is defi- 
cient. Therefore, always select such rooms, 





or parts of rooms, where the light is most 
abundant. Stands and jardinieres are best 
placed near windows; an excellent place is 


aiforded by a bay window, where the floor | 
can often be covered with waterproof ma- | 


terial and more or Jess air given during 
suitable weather. Should the weather be- 
come intensely cold newspapers should be 
tucked to the window frames at night. This 
isan excellent and inexpensive protection. 

The more luxurious in growth the greater 
the liability of loss. It is, therefore, best 
to select plants of moderate but healthy 
growth. Lift these carefully, cut back the 
branches fully two-thirds and also the ends 
of the longest roots; then give them a five 
or six-inch pot, water freely and keep the 
plants in a cool, shady place for a couple of 
weeks, and afterward give sufficient water 
only to prevent wilting. A case of frequent 
failure is overwatering, while plants are 
recuperating from their removal. Leaves 
will usually drop, especially in plants of a 
succulent texture. This is no indication of 
loss, but is often beneficial, as recuperation 
is then usually more rapid. 

After the plants have been kept in the 
shade until they show signs of new growth, 
they should be given air.on the piazza until 
cold weather sets in; then bring them in 
their permanent winter quarters when the 
house is being heated. -During winter, 
should the growth warrant, give them a pot 
one size larger only than they were in be- 
fore. Many failures follow the use of too 
large pots, becausethe roots cannot then util- 
ize all the soil, and the surplus becomes sat- 
urated with water and is leaked out. The 
best time for lifting plants from open 
ground is when growth ceases. Thus, in the 
latitude ot New York, Oct.1 would be a 
suitable time, and later further South; but 
the rules given for the temperature of open- 
ground grown plants for winter use in the 
house apply to all sections of the country. 

The prices of the popular classes of florist 
plants are now so low as to afford a suit- 
able quantity for use in rooms for a small 
outlay, and as such plants are always 
grown in pots and in healthy condition 
better and more immediate results are ob- 
tained from their purchase. When received 
give them a pot one size larger than they 
are grown in and treat as suggested for 
watering, etc. 

Boxes, which during summer have been 
used for growing plants on piazzas or win- 
dow sills can be utilized during winter for 
house plants, and can be filled with many 
different varieties and produce a pleasing 
effect. 
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Domestic Hints. 
FILLET OF STRAK, A LA CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Have the steaks cut from the best part of the 
tenderloin and about an inch and a quarter 
thick. Rub them witha slice of onion, season 
with salt and pepper, and brush melted butter 
or olive oil over them. Broiloverclear coal fire 
tor ten minutes. Arrange them on a hot dish 
and pour Chateaubriand sauce over them. Gar- 
nish with potato bails saute. For ten persons 
use five or six slices of tenderloin, one pint of 
sauce and a pint and a half of potato balls. This 
makes a good breakfast. 

ARTICHOKE SALAD. 

For this use either the canned or fresh 
artichokes. If they are fresh they must be 
boiled. With the handle of a teaspoon take 
out the centre flowery part; pour in a tea- 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar, and then fill the 
space with chopped cress or celery, plain or 
mixed with tomato. Dust with salt and pepper. 
Baste with French dressing and use at once. 
Artichokes may also be stuffed with cream of 
chicken or tongue and used as an evening salad. 

BOILED TURKEY. 

Singe, draw and wash a turkey weighing about 
nine or ten pounds, and stuff with a dressing 
made by chopping a quart of small oysters, 
rather coarse, and adding to them a quart of 
grated breadcrumbs, two level tablespoonfuls of 
salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, a grain of 
cayenne, a quarter of acupful of butter and two 
eggs beaten slightly. Fill the breast of the bird 
with some of this dressing, and put the remainder 
into the body. Sew up and truss. Dip a large 
piece of cotton cloth into cold water, and after 
wringing it well, dredge it thickly with flour. 
Pin the turkey in this cloth and plunge it into 
boiling water. Boil rapidly for fitteen minutes, 
and then set back where it will just simmer for 
three hours. Serve with oyster sauce. 

ROYAL CREAM WHIP. 


One pint of double cream, one and one-half 
cups of grape juice, three-quarters of a cup of 
sugar (scant), the whites of two eggs. Beat the 
whites of the eggs until foamy, add the fruit juice 
mixed with the sugar, and lastly the cream, then 
beat with a whip churn. Take off the froth as 
it rises and drain on a sieve. Pour the un- 
whipped mixture into handsome glasses, pile the 
whip on top and serve icy cold. Strawberry or 
red raspberry juice may take the place of the 
grape juice. 

SIMPLE PUDDING. 

Put a pint of milk ina saucepan, and as soon 
as it begins to boil, stir in three tablespoonfu's 
of flour, stirring briskly; let it cool a little, and 
put in three pieces of candied orange peel cut in 
shreds, a little grated nutmeg. and a teacupful of 
treacle, with one whole egg. Mix well, and turn 
into a piedish, lined with a nice, short crust, 
bake in a hot oven for half an hour. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Those who have trouble with custards are 
recommended to scald the milk to be used, set it 
aside until cool, and make the custard as usual. 
It will not curdle. 

To make cream sauce tor venison, put in a 
saucepan with half a pint of cream one cooked 
onion well chopped and & piece of butter rolled 
and worked in flour. Stir the whole over the 
fire tillit boils. Then move the pan toone side 
and mix in the beaten yolks of two eggs and 
a wine glass of either sherry or port. Stir over 
the fire until it thickens, but do not let it boil 
again. Serve in a sauce dish with the game. 

Restore creased ribbons by laying them evenly 
on a board or table and dampen them with a 
clean sponge and a little clear water. Then roll 
them tightly and smoothly around a good-sized 
bottle —a wine bottle will do. 

For tomato sauce for cold meats cut a dozen 
tomatoes in quarters and put in a saucepan with 
half a cuptul of water, a bunch of parsley and 
thyme, one bay leaf and salt and pepper to taste. 
Boil slowly for three-quarters of an hour, stirring 
often, and then pour through a strainer. Putin 
another pan two tablespoonfuls of flour moist- 
ened with a little water. Set over the fire and 
add the tomato juice slowly. Then add a piece 
of butter, half a cupful of broth with the fat re- 
moved or some extract of beef. Stir and boil till 
of the requisite thickness. 

Tart apples and crisp celery cut up in equal 
quantities and mixed with hickory nut meats 
make an excellent salad. ~erve on lettuce hearts 
with a mayonnaise dressing and garnish the 
salad bowl with autumn leaves. 


For fig jelly filling take a pound of figs chopped 
fine; a cupful of sugar and half a cupful of boiling 
water. Boil to a jelly, stirring constantly. 


For caramel filling for cakes boil a cupful of 
brown sugar in a half cupful of boiling water 
until it threads. Beat the white of an egg until 
stiff, and add to it three tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
and half a teaspoonful of flavoring. Pour the 
boiling syrup over the egg and cocoa and stir in 
a bow! until it hardens. 

A rich little cake served a* an English tea table 
was no' hing more than fruit cake cut into small 
cubes and iced with a boiled icing, flavored with 
almond extract. A scrap of angelica ornamented 
each cake. 

Fingers that would otherwise be pretty are 
often disfigured by hangnails. Nothing can well 
be uglier than these little red tags of flesh at the 
corners of one’s nails. Sometimes they ar 
caused by pushing the skin down when it is dry, 
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or using a sharp instrument, like the edge of a 
pair of scissors. When the skin has grown upon 
the nail, soak the finger tips in warm water for 
five minutes, then push it down gently with the 
towel. If one makes use of this gentle process 
two or three times a day, or remembers to dry 
the ends of the fingers by rubbing down, instead 
of up, the nails ought to keep a good shape with- 
out the danger of making hangnails. 


Fasbion Notes. 


oe”, The house gowns are made after extremely 
pretty models, many of them with transparent 
yokes and elbow sleeves. A graceful gown of 
very sheer white veiling has a deep square yoke 
of French lace. The waist is laid in box plaits‘ 
and three of these are continued over the yoke 
in the front and back. The collar is composed ot 
alternate bands of the veiling and the lace. The 
sleeves are of the cloth to the elbow, where they 
continue in large balloons of lace. The skirt has 
eleven gores with lines of feather stitching out- 
lining each. Thereisno lace on the skirt, which 
is ‘finished with a shallow flounce, tucked in 
groups, for the fullness. The entire gown has a 
hand-made look, which gives its simplicity ele- 
gance. 

ae", Another waist is of the palest blue satin 
liberty, very simply cut. It is embroidered in 
the front with a design of white scrolls and 
leaves. Part of the material is cut out in spaces 
between the embroidery, and the spaces are filled 
in with horizontal tuckings of white silk muslin. 
There is a very shallow-shaped yoke of the 
muslin, and a collar of muslin faced on either 
side with-bands of embroidered silk. 

“ @% A good way to use a lace bertha is sug- 
gested in a white waist in one of the new novelty 
silks. This silk is crapy in texture, and has a 
brilliant lustre. The waist has a round yoke 
effect, tucked in pin tucks, and the bertha is 
joined to this and lies around the shoulders and 
over the sleeves perfectly flat. The body of the 
waist is tucked in groups. The sleeves are full, 
and are gathered into cuffs of folds of the silk 
fagotted together in a fancy stitch. Thereisa 
little lace on the collar. ‘ 

e*, The most startling development in the sea- 
sou’s tailor gowns is the trimmed sleeve. With 
the severest gown one sees sleeves loaded with 
trimmings and finished with a ruffle of lace or 
chiffon. Many of the gowns have elbow sleeves 
with airy balloon sleeves underneath. It is 
somewhat incongruous, to be sure, but undeni- 
ably feminine and becoming. The sleeves ofa 
black cloth gown with a plain Eton jacket are 
very full, and are finished with braided tab scal- 
lops which fall over a full, deep ruffle of ecru 
Venise lace. Another black broadcloth tailor 
gown built on simple lines has sleeves composed 
of lapped circular bands, the lowest shaped down 
to acuff. A Russian gown of biue broadcloth,for 
a young girl, has sleeves which barely cover the 
upper part of the arm. From there very full 
sleeves of white silk witha high, pointed cuff 
covered with Persian embroidered trimming. 
The gown itself is worth describing. It has a 
round, short shirt and a coat with a deep tunic 
finished with a band of velvet, overlaid with Per- 
sian. The bodice is a sort of a surplice outlined 
with velvet and Persian, the pointed neck being 
supplied with a guimpe of white silk. 

«*, A very handsome dinner gown fora young 
matron is of black liberty combined with white 
mousseline de soie, jetted over white taffeta. 
Four bands of the jetted mousseline de soie 
encircle the skirt, and the waist has a wide band 
of the same at the upper part. The decolletage 
is finished with tolds of white tulle above a jet 
passementerie band. The mousseline forms the 
upper part of the enormous bishop sleeve, and 
the sleeve is finished at the wrist with a puff of 
antique lace. The usual high-folded girdle is 
fastened with a rhinestone buckle. 

e*, Nearly all evening gowns have elbow 
sleeves of billowy chiffon, no matter what the 
est of the gown may be made of. A charming 
gown of white silk net spangled with silver in a 
big, sprawly design, is made up over a founda 
tion dress of accordion-plaited white chiffon. 
The spangled gown is made on the simplest pos- 
sible lines, and the only trimming is a triple row 
of silver sequins on the skirt, puton in large 
scallops, the rows beiug some eigit inches apart. 
Between them are applied tiny empire wreaths 
- of Shaded pink chiffon roses tiea with little bows 
of pale blue velvet. Similar wreaths trim the 
low waist. The sleeves are accordion-plaited 
chiffon, very ample, which fall to the elbow. The 
waist is confined in a high-folded girdle of white 
taffeta. 

es Sleeves composed of small ruffles are often 
seen, They go well with bertha effects, and are 
very quaint and early Victorian. 

e*e Hats, strange to say, are anything but 
qu int and picturesque. Usually the dressmak- 
ers and tailors and the milliners seem to have 
reached the same conclusion about modes, but 
this year they do not seem to have gotten to- 
gether atall. Itistrue that beaver hats, which 
are worn to an exteut, were fashionabie when 
long, drooping shoulders and mutton sleeves 
were in before, but they are seen in the trimmest, 
stiffest shapes. The Continental hat is appropri- 
ately built of beaver, and some of the prettiest 
show @ beautiful long, silky nap. A bright gera- 
nium red hat for a vhild is of this kind of beaver. 
The napis almost like fur, and is very glossy. 
The broad brim is trimmed with application of 
red veivet oak leaves, laid on irregularly and 
quite flatly. Thereis no other trimming except 
a scarf of red taffeta ribbon around the upper 
part of the crown.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

















The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“* The changes which break up at short inter- 
vais the prosperity of men are advertisements 
of a nature whose law is growth. Every soul is 
by this intrinsic hecessity quitting its whole 
system of things, its frends and home, and 
laws, and faith, as the shell-tish crawls out of 
its beautiful but stony case, because it no lunger 
admits of its growth, and slowly torms a new 
house. In proportion to the vigor of the indi 
vidual, these revolutions are frequent, until in 
some happier mind they are incessant, and all 
worldly relations hang very loosely about bin, 
becoming, as it were, a transparent fluid mem- 
brane through whch the living form is seen, and 
hot, as in most men, an indurated heterogeneous 
fabric of many dates, and of no settled character, 
in which the man is imprisoned. Then there can 
be enlargement, and the man of today scarcely 
recognizes the man of yesterday. And such 
should be the outward biography of man in time, 
a putting off of dead circumstances day by day, 
as he renews bis raiment day by day. But to us, 
in our lapsed estate, resting, not advancing, re- 
sisting, not co-operating with the Divine expan- 
sion, this growth comes by shocks.”—Emerson. 





There are many things truein the sense 
of great and eternal spiritual laws which 
are not true when reduced toa temporary 
and finite explanation. Thus, for instance, 
thetheory of reincarnation is unmistakably 
true as a law of spiritual growth ; but when 
it is reduced to an (alleged) exact process; 
when it is staked out at right angles and 
formulated like the multiplication table, 


and laid down that each individual ret)... 
again and again tothis earth and ret; 
his steps through infancy and chili! 
and youth; when certain individuals a. 
with convincing eloquence that they re, 
their past incarnations and recollect t}). y-- 
selves perfectly well as having been [ry 
or Mary Queen of Scots, or Plato, or Ma... 
Antoinette, the assertion is, to pu: 
mildly, quite open to reasonable doubts » 
to a final verdict of *‘ not proven.”’ 

But to turn to the great realities of +}, 
life of the spirit: the life of the spiritus 
man, inhabiting, for a time, a physics 
body, that he may thus come into relatio:s 
with a physical world; slipping out of that 
body, by the process we call death, ani 
dwelling there, in the ethereal world, in his 
ethereal body which St. Paul terms the 
“‘substantial’’ one, because the spiritual! 
body is permanent and the physical one 
temporary; turning tothe great realities of 
the life of the spirit,—what does one find” 
Certainly, a series of lives, even in that one 
part of the great and infinite duration which 
is lived in this world. As Emerson says in 
the paragraph quoted above: “ The changes 
which break up at short intervals the pros- 
perity of men are advertisements of a nature 
whose law is growth.” These changes con- 
stitute a series of what are, practically, re- 
incarnations. Thechange of circumstances: 
the entering into new environments, 
the coming under the re-casting laws of 
all influences,—all these make up a series 
of new states which are to a great degree, 
new and different lives. For the element of 
time does not count. It is intensity,—not 
duration, that determines experiences. 
Emerson asserts that life is unnecessarily 
long, and he is quite right. A day, a week, 
may be so filled as to serve the purposes of 
many an ordinary life-time. 

As a most remarkable study and analysis 
of life the work entitled “ Human Person- 
ality,”’ by the late Frederic W. H. Myers, 
holds a place that entitles it to increasing 
attention. Published in London, an Ameri- 
can edition is brought out by Lungmans, 
Green & Co. of New York, and any study 
of this book is a study of the very nature 
and processes of living. ‘* Let the great 
currents of belief run gradually into a 
deeper channel,’”? says Mr. Myers; “let 
men realize that their most comprehensive 
duty, in this, or other worlds, is intensity 
of spiritual life: nay, that their own spirits 
are co-operative elements in the cosmic evo- 
lution, are part and parcel of the ultimate 
vitalizing Power.”” And he adds :— 

“ What is this saving faith to be, and how is it 
tobe attained? Can we find any sure way of 
touching the spring which moves us so potently, 
atonce from without and from within? Can we 
propose any form of self-suggestion effective for 
all the human race? any controlling thought on 
which all alike can fix that long-sought mountain- 
moving faith? 

“‘Assuredly no man can extemporise such a faith 
as this. Whatever form it may ultimately take, 
it must begin as the purification, the intensitica- 
tion, of the purest, the intensest beliefs to which 
human minds have yet attained. 1t must invoke 
the whole strength of all philosophies. of all re- 
ligions;—not indeed the special arguments or evi- 
dence adduced for each, which lie outside my 
present theme, but all the spiritual energy by 
which in truth they live. And so far as this pur- 
pose goes, of drawing strength from the unseen, 
if one faith is true, all faiths are true; in so far at 
least as human mind can grasp or human _ prayer 
appropriate the unknown metethereal energy, the 
inscrutable Grace of God.” 


Mr. Myers leads the inquirer to the only 
true source of all energy,—‘“ the inscruta- 
ble Grace of God.”” The keynote of life— 
the only and the unerring clue to its laby- 
rinthine experiences—is trust, absolute 
trust in God. ‘‘ Whatis this saving faith to 
be and how can it be attained? Can we 
find any sure way of touching the spring 
which moves us so potently?’ There is, 
assuredly, one means of attaining the saving 
faith; of touching the spring, and that is by 
prayer. For prayer is the intensest form of 
spiritual experience. It is the means by 
which one lays hold of the divine life; 
enters into the divine spirit and is as one 
with it. The most wonderful and radiant 
results come from the intense effort to 
purify the spirit by prayer before enter- 
ing into sleep at night, for sleep holds the 
body passive, while the spirit is for the time 
free to enter into the higher spiritual realm 
and be companioned with higher intelli- 
gences. Sleep holds the body and liberates 
the spirit, which then may, and often does, 
hold sweet communion with those who (by 
death) are entirely liberated from the physi- 
cal world. To enter on sleep through the 
gates of prayer is to be led, for the time, into 
the spiritual world and into companionship 
= communion with those in the heavenly 

fe. 

Often there is wise counsel given; sug- 
gestions, intimations, that lift up the level 
of human life into closer connection with 
the divine life. These experiences during 
sl ep—when the life of the spirit is more 
intense than in waking hours, because it is 
liberated into its own world—are a vital fac- 
tor in that law of growth by which the soul 
** quits its whole system of things . . 
and slowly forms a new house.” Let life 
be, indeed, ‘‘ a putting off of dead circum- 
stances day by day.”’ Putting off those that 
are old and dead, one enters into those that 
are new and supremely alive. It is the 
process by which man builds ‘the more 
stately mansions;’’ by means of which he 
leaves hs “ low-vaulted Past’? and comes 
out into the luminous and golden days of 
the Life Radiant. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 








A Mild Treatment for Cancer. 


There is suffering and horrible death in this country 
from cancer, but thanks to buinan skill and persever- 
ance, there is a remedy for it. After twe:ty-five 
io of patient labor and eqperimens. the cel. brated 
cer Specialists, the Dr. D. M. Bye Uo., of Indian- 
erfected a combi- 
nation of sovthing, balm, oils, which act specifically 
On the diseased ue. They ha 
G@reds, and have the endorsement 
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pDYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


’ f 

« yalf to ateaspoonful of Radway’s Ready Relie 
i r of water repeated as n as 
half tumble and a flannel saturated 
yjready Relief placed over the stomach and 


A ceharges continue, 


XEADY 


FOR PAIN 


. 
. 





RELIEF 


bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure. 


Radway’s Ready Relief taken in water will, in 
a few minutes, cure 8, Spasms, m- 
ach, Nausea, Vomitin Heartburn, Fainting At- 
tacks, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Head- 
ache, Flatulency and all internal pains. 


ere is not a remedial agent In the world that will cure fever and ague and all other malarious 


bi 


Li sold by druggists. 


~and other fevers, aided by RADWAY’S PILLS, so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RE- 


RADWAY & CoO., SS ELM ST. N.Y. 








Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 





AFTER THE MUSIC. 


1e music the silence may be, 
Pied with more eloquent minstrelsy. 
_s harp-strings unwilling, 
‘ weet theme to be stilling— 
song reverie compelling, 
\ uy heart ’t is indwelling, 
A 4 stirring long silent, familiar lays, 
a. ite autumn copies midsummer days. 
But 3 seale transposed, in a new charmed way, 
+) some simple words that linger and stay, 
with gay, flitting fancies, 
and charmed necromances, 
That fit to@ measure, 
si ss or pleasure, 
ctr sean onsome duller day. 
for December the songs of May. 


Of 
ij ow ake 

And make 
After the music still ring in the braln, 
snatches of melody—tender refrain, 
wn empty score tracing— 

Defying erasing— 

Grace notes of Thanksgiving, 

And new zest of living: 
with many mem’ries we vetter could part, 
Than bars of music stored up in the heart. 

E. H. MosscourRT. 
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«mODIE”: A FOX TERRIER. 
beat 

Not strange, perhaps, that on her 

Nature should hush by one wide law 


The patter of four fitful feet, 
The scrape of @ persistent paw. 





And yet the house is changed and still, 
Waiting to echo as before 
Hot bursts of purpose hard to chill 
And indignations at the door. 
No friendly task he left unplied 
To speed the hour or while the days, . 
The grief that mourned him when he die 
Spelt out his litte meed of praise. 


t in dreams. 
They say he only though 
What matter! Lay the silken head 
Throbbing with half a world of schemes 
Under the silent flowers instead. 


i y lay 
The spring winds in the lilacs p 
Beside the old wall where he lies: 
The ivies murmur night and day 
Their tiny lisping lullabies. 


Then ask not if he wakes again: 
He med. led not in things too deep; 
And Nature after joy — inde 
zi nothing half so Kind as " 
_— . —London Spectator. 
—— eal 
SWEET CIDER. 
The dapper waiter lingers— 
What shall I drink tonight? 
1 turn, with listless fingers, 
The wine list to the light; 
And while I sean it, thinking 
That wine has lost its charm, 
1 dream once more of drinking 
Sweet cider at the farm. 


From granddad’s ancient settle, 
Before the crackling blaze, 
I watch the singing kettle— 
A merry tune it plays. 
There, when the corn was snapping, 
And apples sizzed and steamed, 
With granddad slyly napping, 
My sweetest dreams were dreamed. 


‘The winter wind, snow laden, 
Coaxed up the roaring flames, 
And there a rosy maiden 
Sat by and played me games; 
There Love, who heard the clinking 
Of glasses, came and saw 
Two happy lovers drinking 
Sweet cider through a straw. 


Snug sheltered from the weather, 
At Boreas we laughed, 

And quenched our thirst together 
In that cool amber draught; 

That drink of granddad’s making, 
Pressed in the mill hard by, 

Set no light head to aching, 
Turned no bright speech awry. 


Stilled are the clinking glasses, 
Long vanished is your smile, 
Oh, rosiest of lasses ; 
But still I dream, and while 
My gray mustache I’m dipping 
In wine without a flaw 
I see vour red lips sipping 
Sweet cider through a straw. 
~¥Frank Roe Bachelder, in Lippincott’s for No- 
vember. 
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ONE PRAYER. 
Let me work and be glad, 
Oh, Lord, and I ask no more; 
With will to turn where the sunbeams burn 
At the sill of my workshop door. 





Aforetime I prayed my prayer 
For the glory and gain of earth, 

Sut now grown wise and with opened eyes 
J have seen what the prayer was worth. 


Give me my work to do, 
And peace of the task well done; 
Youth of the spring and its blossoming, 
And the light of the moon and sun. 


Pleasure of little things 
That never may pall or end, 

And fast in my hold no lesser gold 
Phan the’ honest hand of a friend. 


Let me forget in time 
Folly of dreams that I had; 
‘ive me my share of a world most fair— 
Let me work and be glad. 
-- fheodosia Garrison, in the Independent. 





REPARTEE ON THE BROOF. 


‘T \asa stormy day, it was dismal and gray, 
+..! the weathercock, perched on high, 

1. scomfert ignored till old Boreas roared, 
ito, friend, will you not tell me why 


You would fain remain in this driving rain? 
ink you'll be wet if you do! ” 
T!« the weathercock bowed as he chuckled 


aloud, 
’s foul, but I’m fowl, too! ” 


ho!” laughed the wind. ‘ Very good—of 
(s kind, 

1ue now blow you off—I insist! ” 

i grateful, I’m sure, but I cannot endure 
‘ink from my post I’d be missed.” 
f0) you will not decline such innocuous wine?” 
‘d the wind. “ Have a cocktail of rain! ’’ 
“a! tie weathereock. ‘ No; for I’m not proud, 
‘ithough 

y be a little vane! ” 

—Robert T. Hardy, Jr., in the Argosy. 
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‘ve me the man wht loves his work, 
However hard it be, 

Who only thinks it’mean to shirk, 
And hates the hireling’s plea; 

"hough hands and face be hard and brown, 
y Hat is a trivial thing. 

Who wears his duty like a crown 
Is every inch aking. 





—Robert Whiteker. 


A Romance of Acadia. 


Evangeline West was riding on an errand of 
grave import, but stopped long enough at the 
foot of asteep declivity leading toa babbling 
brook to give her tired horse a long cool draught 
of the clear, swirling water before he forded the 
stream. He was a livery horse, hired at the 
railway station, no other means of rapid convey- 
ance being available. 

The young woman was home again after sev- 
eral years of absence, during which she had im- 
proved her time and opportunities, and she was 
glad to return to her native heath, the land of 
Evangeline, the Acadia of her heart. She looked 
far up the woodland brook with a fond apprecia- 
tion of its enchanted beauty. Evergreen trees, 
pendent willows, silver birches and graceful 
elms frirged the banks, speckled trout leaped 
and splashed unafraid in the sparkling water. 
To complete the symphony a single musical note 
at intervals pierced the odorous silence, the call 
of the bell-bird to its mate. 

“*Oh,” cried the girl, longing to hear a human 
voice, ** surely 

This is the forest primeval, 


In the Acadian land on the shores of the basin of 
Minas. 


“‘Here, too, is Evangeline, but where is her 
Gabriel?” 

“At your Service,” said a-strong, masculine 
voice atvher dar, startling her so that she dropped 
her bridle over her hiorse’s head. She turned 
and saw a manin clerical garb, one of the travel- 
ing preachers of the province, and looked at him 
ungraciously,; annoyed at his quick application of 
her impromptu question addressed solely to her- 
self. Giving hima cool nod, she attempted to 
secure her bridle, which was entirely beyond her 
reach. Her horse, feeling its freedom, sprang for- 
ward, fording the brook with a rapid bound and 
galloping up the further side at a pace that 
nearly unseated his rider. 

It would have served her right if the new 
Gabriel had left her to her fate, but after a lapse 
of time enough for him to observe her plight, and 
as she thought angrily enjoy it, he rode up gently, 
not to hasten the speed of Evangeline’s horse, 
and caught the errant bridle and restored it to 
her hand. 

“ Peter Grant, at your service,” he said, touch- 
ing his hat stifiy. ‘“‘Iamon my way to visit a 
very sick woman. Pardon me,” and with a leap 
his horse shot ahead and was gone. 

“‘He knows how to ride a horse if he is a 
minister,” thought Evangeline. ‘“ Peter Grant! 
Why, we were schoolmates, but he has forgotten 
me.” 

Then she urged her horse forward, for she, 
too, was going to see a sick woman, her dear- 
est friend, Aunt Maggie, who had been ailing 
for some time, and she had been delayed and had 
heard no tidings for some days. But such isthe 
power of hopeful youth to look on the bright side 
and throw off dark foreboding that she found 
herself wondering how Peter Grant had succeeded 
in changing his troublesome red hair of their 
school days toa bronze brown, and what had be- 
come of the freckles that had marred his face as 
ayouth before he went away to the college at 
Wolfville. 

“TI must ask Aunt Maggie about him,” she con- 
cluded. ‘* He’s a good-looking sort, although he 
did not promise much in the old days, and he 
knows how to ride and—he did not recognize me 
—that pleases me.”’ 

A few more miles of hard riding and: Miss West. 
reached a farm-house of the old Acadian type, 
with fifty-year mosses on its unpainted roof and 
a well sweep of antiquated pattern, picturesquely 
adorning the yard. Another horse was picketed 
there, and it saluted her with a whinny—it was 
the animal Peter Grant so vigorously bestrode. 

“ Oh! ” she cried out in sudden alarm, “can it 
be possible that Aunt Maggie is the very sick 
woman he was coming to visit? I pray that I may 
not be too late! ” 

As she hurried: into the kitchen she found it 
filled with women of the'type of many of Aunt 
Maggie’s neighbors, and a murmur of strange 
unmusical voices saluted her unwilling ears. 
They had never in their lives had a chance to 
peer into the cupboard of this house before; 
Aunt Maggie was not of their sort, and to Evan- 
geline their presence savored of sacrilege. They 
all stared at the stylish figure in the tailor-made 
costume, and they failed to recognize Vangie 
West. 

*“*Howisshe? My Aunt Maggie—is she very 
ill?” 

“* Jest alive—that’s all. The preacher—he’s up 
there now—be you her sister’s gal—what she 
brung up?” 

“Yes, yes. What room is she in? Oh, take me 
to her. It is so long since I was hereI feel like 
a stranger.” 

“What hendered ye from comi’ sooner, 
miss?” asked a rasping voice, which Evange- 
line remembered as belonging to a layer-out of 
the community. Threading her way through the 
crowd, the girl sought the room where her sick 
relative lay, a strange sound of monotonous sing- 
ing leading her thither. There, tossing and de- 
lirious, lay the sick woman, burning with fever. 
The room was crowded with neighbors—women 
who gathered at a death with the scent of 
hawks, yet who felt—each of them—that theirs 
was a religious duty. There, too, was Peter 
Grang, lining out a hymn, which was only sung 
tothe dying. As Evangeline entered they were 
chanting monotonously these hopeful lines: 


For while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 

Women with corrugated brows and nasal tones 
sang the words in a weird discord, to which the 
preacher added a robust and melodious bass. 

Evangeline held up a vigorous hand and bade 
them stop. 

“© Don’t vou see that she is far too ill for this 
sort of thing? All leave the room, please, and 
let her have air. I will take care of her now.”’ 

“She should be permitted to make her peace 
with God,” the Rev. Peter Grant spoke, partly 
from habit and partly from conviction. He knew 
who this young woman was now, and dared to 

ber aggressive action. 

"Case satel tae any falling out with Him,” 
Evangeline said reverently, “ but now that you 
know who I am and why [ am here, you will 
leave her tome. I am her nearest relative, but 
more than that I am a& trained nurse and thor- 
oughly familiar with fever case. Where is the 
doctor—she surely has medical care? 

* He has given her up,” said one of the retreat- 
ing women, with a sly satisfaction. 

“Given her up! How dared he? And why do 
you speak of such & possibility before her? 

* Oh, she doesn’t sense anything that Is said 
now,” complained one of the cronies, taking & 

tde ure. 

geen putes himself off with the others, 
but he gained a reluctant cousent to call the 
next day to learn how the sick woman was 
doing. He did not really expect to find her alive, 
and his slow, well-regulated faculties received a 
healthy shock when Vangie, ideal in her hype 8 
gown and white cap and apron, informed hi “2 
that she had moved the sick woman from = e 
south room tothe north room, from ison 
stuffy carpet and obstructing furniture had 

at ~ol telegraphed for ice and amodern doc- 


d is 
@ sheis drinking cool spring water, aD 

penatsent. Have you never heard of Aunt 
Maggie’s goodness and charity to all who need 





help and consolation—how she brought up a poor 
orphan child, gave her a home and the love of a 
mother, teaching her the value of right living 
and unselfishness? Iwasthatchild. AndI am 
not going to let her dle—not yet.” 

“ And may I not see her again?” 

“Oh, yes. You may come and preach the 
gospel of cheerfulness to her when I think her 
strong enough,” and Evangeline gave her would 
be Gabriel a wicked little smile, that the man— 
not the minister—understood perfectly. It cer- 
tainly is wonderful how that rascally god Cupid 
delivers his darts regardless of time and place.— 
Mrs. M. L. Rayne, in Chicago Record-Herald. — 


am ’ 
Woutb’s Department. 
A WISHING GIBL. 
She wished she were a princess— 
Or, better still, a queen; 
She wished to see strange countries 
That she had never seen. 


She saw the wealthy ladies 
And wished to take their place; 
She wished for their fine jewels, 
Their satins and their lace. 


She wished that all her duties 
Were changed to play and fun, 
Or that, by merely wishing 
Ger duties could be done. 


But strange, with all her wishing, 
She never wished to be 

The helpful and unselfish child 
That others wished to see. 
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Teacher and Pupil. 


Little Esther was bright by nature and had 
learned readily all that school taught her. De- 
ficiencies in her general education were the re- 
sult of her home training, or, rather, the: noglect 
of it. The new teacher realized this when Esther, 
after several Saturdays had passed, waxed 
grimier and untidier. Then her mother gota 
note from the teacher. The next day a young 
woman, resplendent in feathers and thin satin, 
called to see the teacher. is 

“ You wrote about my sister.” 

The teacher admitted the charge. 

“ Well, my mother wants to know what you 
think Esther’s sent to school for—to learn or to 
be smelt? ” 





a 
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When Animals Go to School. 


Little men and women who do not like to go to 

school sometimes wish that they were birds or 
kittens, so that they might play all day and never 
have any lessons to do; but if they could have 
their wish, and a fairy godmother were to give 
them, by a wave of her wand, a coat of fur or 
feathers, they would soon want to be boys and 
girls again. For birds and kittens and chickens 
and the children of bears and lions and deer and 
all the lower animals have to go to school, too, 
and their schools are not nearly so pleasant as 
those that open every yearin September. They 
never get any prizes, but they get plenty of cuffs 
and scratches and even bites. 
The two things which the kittens and chickens 
and baby lions and bears have to learn at school 
are how to take care of themselves so that they 
will not be eaten up by other animals, and how to 
get theirliving. The,first lesson which the mother 
partridge teaches to her children 1s how to get out 
of sight. When she sees anything dangerous com- 
ing she says, in the partridge language, ‘“ Run 
and hide, children,” and in a minute not a par- 
tridge willbe seen. The ground dves not open 
and swallow them up, and they never run more 
than a few feet, but they know so well how to 
hide that eyes have to be very sharp indeed to 
find them. 

‘**I have watched young partridgesrun to cover 
at the call of their mother adozen times,” said 
Earl Barnes,in a recent lecture at the Normal 
College, ‘“‘ but though I knew that they wereall 
about me within a space of fifty yards, I never 
could find one of them.” 

The partridge school cannot be seen every day, 
but any little man or woman who lives in the 
country can see the chickens going to school. 
The mother hen goes to a great deal of trouble to 
teach them how to get their living. When she 
thinks they are old enough she takes them with 
her toa place where she expects to find worms, 
and then she begins to scratch, making a great 
deal of fuss and fluttering her wings so as to im- 
press the thing on the minds of herfamily. When 
she finds the worm she does not pick it up, but 
calls the chickens with a sound which is never 
used, except in school, and which means, ‘‘ Come 
and see what I get by this scratching.” She 
does not give the worm to the first comer, but 
waits till they have all answered her call. Then 
she steps back and lets the chickens scramble 
for the worm. 

In the same way a cat teaches her kittens how 
to catch mice. She does not kill mice for her 
children to gat, but; brings home live mice and 
makes her little ones catch them over again. 

The school life of kittens and partridges and 
chickens lasts only a few weeks, but all animal 
schools are not so short. Young animals some 
times remain in subordination to their elders for 
several years, and often have a very hard time of 
it. Among deer an old buck is frequently ac- 
companied by a young one, which he abuses in a 
really shameful manner. The young buck,which 
corresponds exactly to the “fags” in “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” has to go ahead in the case of 
danger, and when the old buck wants to,lie down 
and restthe young one has to act as a screen 
from the wind, and if he makes any objection to 
any of these things the old buck butts him and 
kicks him and makes his life a burden to him 
generally.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Stories About Eagles. 


Some years ago Sir Charles Mordaunt wit- 
nessed in Scotland a strange battle between an 
eagle and a stag, which completely dispels any 
theory that the ornithologist may put forward as 
to eagles not attacking large animals. The bird 
singled out from a herd one particular buck, 
which it succeeded in driving from the rest. It 
struck the animal repeatedly with its powerful 
wings, knocked it down and finally killed it. 
Baron Shroeder witnessed a still more remark- 
able spectacle. Aneagle attacked a fawn, which 
was one of a herd in the Highlands. The cries 
of the little one were answered by its 
dam, which sprang upon the eagle and struck 
it repeatedly with its forefeet. Fawn, deer and 
eagle rolled headlong down a declivity, aud the 
bird was dislodged from its hold and the fawn 
rescued. But Sir Kenneth Mackenzie knows a 
more thrilling story than either of these, for 
according to report, an eagle was rent in twain 
during a battle in his forest of Gairloch. Fixing 
its talons in the quarters of a roe, the bird was 
dashed against a tree, to a branch of which it 
endeavored to hold to stay the flight of its cap- 
tive. The bird was halved in an instant. 

Many traditions are extant as toeagles having 
carried off and devoured children. Inthe north 
of England the legend is. perpetuated by the 
name of many an inn, the sign “ The Eagle and 
the Child” being common. The most recent case 
bearing close scrutiny appears to be one which 
occurred in South Africa. A Boer farmer, living 
on the veldt just beyond Barberton, whose stock 
had been harried by eagles, lay in ambush for 
the aerial robbers and saw one of them descend 
and carry off the five-year-old child of one of his 
Kaffir servants. He shot the bird, which, with 
the child still in its grip, fell into a thorn bush. 
The bird was dead when picked up, but the babe 
was little hurt. The eagle measured nine feet 
from tip to tip of the wings. Other stories are 
told to a similar end, but appear less creditable 
than this one. 

Two eagles will stalk a covert in concert. 
While one conceals itself the other beats about 
the bushes with a great screaming, driving out 
its quarry for the hidden eagle to sweep down 
and make an end of it. An even more insidious 
method has been observed, when an eagle, de- 
tecting a sheep on the edge of a precipice, flew 
at it screaming shrilly, and with forceful beat of 
wing hurled it into the valley below, where it 
could devour it at itsleisure. There is good rea- 
son for believing, after all, the ancient legend as 
to the manner in which schylus, the Greek 
poet, met his death. It is said that an eagle 
dropped a turtle on his bald head. Algerian 
travel-rs are familiar with the sight of eagles 











carrying turtlés and tortoises to a height and 


Scotsman. 


dropping them upon rocks to break the creat- 
ures’ shells and render the flesh accessible.—The 


Historical. 


——It seems a startling statement, but it is 
true, that economists have held the belief that 
nearly all the gold of ancient times has entirely 
disappeared; and yet there is good ground for 
the conclusion that from the earliest times of 
which we have recoid of the prevalence and use 
of gold to the downfall of the Roman republic 
the total quantity of gold utilized in one form or 
another exceeded in volume the present gold 
stock of the world. Ancient history abounds 
with allusions to gold. 

——Among the jests of the ancient Greek 
homorists are many on the physician. Some of 
them are characterized by an almost American 
extravagance. The following are from a popular 
Greek Anthology: ‘ Diophantus dreamed that 
he saw Hermogenes, the physician; and he never 
awoke again, even tho’ he wore an amulet.” 
“Marcus, the doctor, called y on the 
mafble Jupiter: but tho’ he was Jupiter, and tho’ 
he was marble, his funeral takes place today.” 

——Atticus, a Roman bibliophilist, trained a 
large number of slaves to the especial duty of 
merely transcribing. There were five readers 
for each one hundred trained wiiters in different 
spartments, and five hundred copies of a short 
poem or small book could be produced rapidly 
and at little cost, less by far the boasted powers 
of the press without all our modern appliances in 
the art of printing. These shorthand slaves 
could produce in twelve hours five hundred 
copies of a poem equal in extent to Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden” and its accompanying poems, 
and for this work they received one pound of a 
kind of common corn each, with a small allow- 
ance of wine. This kind of “ feed’ would not go 
far with stenographers of the present day. We 
have a fair and healthy scale of prices for our 
work, and we receive it or we don’t work. 

——The gardener in old Rome literally grew 
colonnades; he fashioned obelisks of box, cypress 
or ilex. He not only flattered his lord and master 
by inscribing his name in odoriferous herbs or 
gorgeous flowers that startled the garden with 
occasional tours de force, but he actually 
trimmed trees into family portraits, or even 
those of historical characters; he transformed 
bushes and thick foliaged shrubs into the fantas- 
tic likeness of ships, lions, bears and birds. And 
these rather degenerate “ conceits” and extrava- 
gances met with profound appreciation and 
were rewarded with increase of wages by the 
same individual, who, having tired of mere gladi- 
atorial fights with wild beasts in the Coliseum, 
only derived real thrills from such uncanny per- 
formancesas fights between women and dwarfs, 
or women with each other. Pliny says the gar- 
deners were the best paid of all workers.—The 
Nineteenth Century. 

——Lord and Lady Strathmore, who have just 

celebrated their golden wedding, are the owners 
of Glamis Castle, concerning which all sorts of 
legends and stories are current. It is one of the 
oldest castles in Scotland, says the New York 
Tribune, and is said to contain a secret chamber, 
the location of which and the reason for its being 
kept so mysteriously closed are known only to 
the ear! himself, to his immediate heir and to the 
factor of the estate. According to some itisa 
room where one of the ancestors of Lord Strath- 
more is still confined, doomed as a penance for a 
hasty and blasphemous vow to play dice until the 
Day of Judgment. According to others, a 
member of the house of which Lord Strath- 
more is the chief came into the world 
in the form of a monstrosity, was confined there 
throughout his long life, and is belleved to 
haunt the chamber now that he is dead. In 
fact, there are allsorts of queer and uncanny 
stories about the mysterious chamber of Glamis 
Castle, the probable truth of the matter being 
that the haunted chamber 1s in reality one of the 
old hiding-places found in all the older Scotch 
castles, and where Jacobites found refuge from 
the Hanoverian King’s soldiers in the eighteenth 
century. It is obvious that in days such as those 
it would have been of advantage to circulate the 
story of a haunted and mysterious chamber 
doomed forever to remuin closed, and it must not 
be forgotten that the third Earl Strathmore was 
a follower of the Stuart Pretender and housed 
him for atime at Glamis Castle. Glamis Castle 
is peculiar for its immense height and for the 
fact that the house itself is reached by literally 
half a mile of outer court. 
The. werd “dinner ”’ is believed to have sprung 
from a corruption of dix heures, indicating the 
time at which, in the old Norman days, this meal 
was taken. The mere idea of having dinner at 
the barbarous hour of :ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing would send a modern chef into a fit; yet it 
was at this early time that persons of quality in 
both England and France partook of the meal. 
Froissart mentions waiting upon the Duke of 
Lancaster at five in the afternoon, after he 
had supped; and during the reign of Francis I. 
and Louis XII. of France fashionable people 
dined from half-past ten and supped at the latest 
at six in the evening. Again, in a Northumber- 
land ‘‘ Household Book,” bearing date of the fif- 
teenth century, it is noted that the family rose at 
six, breakfasted at seven, dined at ten, supped at 
four, and shut the gates at nine in the evening. 











Hotes and Queries. 


THE LARGEST FLASHLIGHT.—“ Mariner”: 
Germany claims to have the biggest thing in the 
way of flashlights. The new flashlight erected 
by the Imperial Government on the Island of 
Heligoland is not only the largest in the world, 
but the most unique. Special credit, it is claimed, 
is due tothe German technicians who persisted 
in their efforts until they perfected their plans, 
for they had to do it in the face of warnings from 
experts in all parts of the world. About the mid- 
dle of the nineties experts were sent to France 
by the German Imperial Government for the 
express purpose of studying flashlights. The 
experts stayed long enough to find out all that 
was best in the French system, aided thereto 
by the kindness of the scientific men of the 
Republic. Before their return they were con- 
vinced that by means of two or more reflect- 
ors, erected upon a reflector with Schuekert’s 
glass parabolic mirror, results equal to those of 
France could be produced. Experiments were 
made in Nuremberg. They went far beyond 
what the most sanguine had believed possible. 
The revolving reflector of the German apparatus 
was fully equal to the Frenchman’s revolving 
light. As soon as the experts had demonstrated 
their point, work was begun on a light reflector 
or projector equal to the largest ever used. It 
was to represent thirty million candle-power, and 
to last no longer than one-tenth of a second. The 
flashes must follow each other every five seconds. 
ln normal weather they may be seen twenty- 
three sea miles. When the weather is favorable 
the beams go far beyond the central fires or light 
rays. On the first night that the new light was 
used its peculiar, flashing beams were seen by 
people standing on the mole at Busum, a distance 
of sixty-five kilometres, or a trifle over forty 
miles. The watchers in the lighthouse at Amrum, 
about the same distance, were able, in unfavor- 
able weather, to see the same beams as they 
rapidly appeared and disappeared. 

THE CASH REGISTER.— Merchant”: The 
invention was born on board a ship that plowed 
her way across the Atlantic on a voyage to Eng- 
land. Among the passengers was a man who 
worried continually about what might happen to 
his business while he was away. There was an 
instrument in the engine room of the vessel that 
recorded each revolution of the propeller, and 
Mr. James Ritty (for such was the name of the 
inventor of the cash register) watched it fre- 
quently as it cast up the figures. His brain was 
made fertile by anxiety, and he suddenly con- 
ceived the idea that the uneasiness which de- 
stroyed the comfort of so many business men 
might bedispelled by some machine that would 
record the sales made in their shops. The more 
he thought of this the more the idea grew upon 
him, and when the ship arrived at ber destination 
he embarked at once upon the return journey. Re- 
turning to his home at Dayton, O., he determined 
to put the conclusions he had tormed to a prac- 
tical test. His brother John was willing to help 
him, and they labored together to produce a 
model. At last they got a fairly accurate instru- 
ment put together and James patented the inven- 
tion during 1879. The machine which resulted 
from these labors resembled a clock with a dial 
having two brass hands, one for dollars and the 
other for cents, with a keyboard along the front. 
‘When'a sale was made a clerk would press down 








the key representing the amount of the same, 


transaction. Mr. Ritty tried to make this s- 

ter a total adding one, that is, a enahne ee 

would show a total amount of the sales made. 

However, he never succeeded in accomplishing 

pee while it would add, it would not add cor- 
y. ; 

CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE.—“ R. W. JL”: 
The eighty-seventh annual. report of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, which has just been issued 
shows that the society has printed and pure! 
in the course of the year 2,058,989 Bibles, of 

hich 1,993,358 were issued in foreign countries. 
The statistician of the society also states in the 
report that since its organization the society has 
issued. more than seventy.two million Bibles. 
The total number of Bibles issued in the United 
States in the year ended March 31, 1903, was 746,- 
423, of which New York received 225,735, 


Popular Science. 


—The birds of Lapland are re d by H. 
Goebel to number 198 species. Of = phon 
tainly breed in that country, thirty-four probably 
do so, seventeen are stragglers and six winter 
visitors, one is an ocean species and seven are 
seen only in the Solovetski Islands.. 

——A novel watch in Zurich is in the form of a 
ball which moves imperceptibly down an inclined 
plane without rolling. There is no spring, the 
sliding giving motion to the hands, and the trip 
from top to bottom of the inclined surface, a dis- 
tance of sixteen inches, requires twenty-four 
hours. The ball is then lifted again to the top. 

——A tree using aluminum almost to the ex- 
clusion of other mineral elements has been re- 
ported in New South Wales by H.G. Smith ot 
Sydney. lt is known botanically as Orites ex- 
celsa, R. Br., and the aluminum Is deposited as a 
basic succinate. Other flowering plants show 
only a trace of aluminum, although it seems to 
serve as a food of cryptogams. 

_——The migration of birds is being studied in 
& new manner by German ornithologists. Hun- 
dreds or thousands of crows are being captured 
at Rossitten, in East Prussia, and, after being 
tagged with a number and the date, are again lib- 
erated. It is requested that when one of these 
birds is killed, the tag and the date and place of 
killing shall be forwarded for record. 

——Some mysterious deaths of cattle in Alder- 
ney have been traced toa curious source. Mer- 
cury was found in the dead animals, and also in 
many meadows and gardens, and the presence of 
the poison is attributed to a recent explosion of a 
factory for fulminate of mercury. The fumes 
from the explosion were carried to a distance by 
a strong gale. As a result of the inquiry, the 
manufacture of explosives in the island has been 
prohibited. 

——A curious illusion of vision is being studied 

by Dr. George M. Gould of Philadelphia. It is 
the apparent movement of a distant bright light, 
—such as an incandescent electric hght two or 
three miles away,—and it can best be observed 
by looking steadily at the light on a dark night, 
with precautions to shut from the field of view 
other lights or objectsthat would tend to fix the 
location of the point under observation. With 
the right eye alone, the light seems to move 
slowly to the right, and often upward; while the 
left eye usually, but not always sees the light 
move to the left,and sometimes also upward. 
Dr. Gould supposes the movements to be caused 
by the mechanism or physiology of the brain 
centre for vision, and he suspects that this 
hitherto undescribed phenomenon may prove of 
far-reaching interest as connected with ghosts, 
telepathic visions, the illusions of delirium 
tremens, etc. 
—The idea that comets are connected with 
radio-active substances was suggested by T. C. 
Chamberlain as long ago as July, 1901. Prof. 
C. V. Boys now considers that radium, whose 
particles are shot out at a twelfth of the veiocity 
of light, may explain some of the phenomena of 
comet’s tails, as these particles would be sent 
away from the electrically charged surface of the 
sun ina single, double or multiple stream. The 
negatively charged rays that radium is said to 
give out would be attracted, giving the tails that 
on a few occasions have pointed toward the sun. 
——The “diseases of metals’ are becoming so 
well recognized by German metallurgists that 
the Imperial Navy Yard at Wilhelmshafen regu- 
larly sends samples to the dissecting tables of 
Professor Heyn, who diagnoses the maladies, 
and endeavors to prescribe remedies. 

—tThe shortness of breath and heart weak- 
ness of fat people are found by Dr. L. Menard, a 
French physician, to be not wholly due to super- 
abundance of flesh. The disease of obesity is 
that of imperfect assimilation and disassimila- 
tion, the blood being filled with the incompletely 
oxidized products of the latter process, and by 
raining and systematic exercise it is possible to 
correct the faults of nutrition, so that health and 
strength may he enjoyed, even without reduction 
of weight. The world’s champion wrestler in 
1901—excelling in running a5 well as in strength 
—weighed 297 pounds, although only five feet 
eight inches in height, this weight being 132 
pounds above the accepted standard for his 
height. The disturbance of nutrition may even 
be brought about by lessening the weight through 
diet cures or the too exclusive use of meat, but a 
slightly reduced diet, especially a diet of milk 
and vegetables, together with methodical exer- 
cise, usually gives both reduction of weight and 
a correction of the lung and heart derangements 
of obesity. 

— Hardened copper, states a German author- 
ity, has been sought not so much for providing 
instruments with razor-like cutting edges as for 
coating them with a case-hardened surface to re- 
sist changes from exposure. 4 lately published 
patent claims that copper may be satisfactorily 
tempered by heating slowly to a certain tempera- 
ture, and sprinkling with powdered sulphur dur- 
ing the heating. The objects, while still hot, are 
plunged into a bath of blue vitriol. 

—tThe best iron sand, quite black and con 
taining thirty-five or forty per cent. of metal, i 
claimed bythe British Colonies. Itis calculated 
that there are 1200 miles of it along the coast of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence in Canada, two hundred 
miles in New Zealand and about eighty in British 
Columbia, ard it is also found in Ireland. A 
prize of about $100,000 has been offered by the 
government of New Zealand for a satisfactory 
method of extracting the iron. Many processes 
have been patented, but one of the most promis- 
ing seems to be now under test at Lambeth, 
England, where the iron is first separated by 
magnets, then formed into briquettes through 
the afd of a secret fluid, and is finally heated in 
the furnace. As only half the ordinary amount 
of cokeis required, the process is expected to 
materially reduce the cost of pig iron. 


Brilliants. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good 
shall exist: 4 

Not its semblance but itself; no beauty, nor gooa, 
nor power ’ 

Whose will has gone forth, but each survives for 
the melodist i 

When eternity affirms the conception of an hour. 

The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 




















in the sky, 


by and by. —Browning. 

Steadfast and strongly, scorning mean success, 
Lenlent to others—to yourself severe. 

If you must fail, fall not in nobleness. 

God knows all other failure I could bless 


—Scribner’s. 


Do something for somebody always, 
Whatever may be your creed ;— 
There’s nothing on earth can help you 
So much as a kindly deed. 
—Rev. J. 8. Cutler. 


and the haads would fly around to indicate the. 


The passion that left the ground to lose itself 

Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
d: 

Enough that He heard it once: we shall hear it 


That sent you back to find your welcome here. 
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4870 Girl's Coat, 
, 4to 10 years. 


4669 Shirred Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 
_ Shirred Waist. 4569. 

Shirred waists are among the smartest of the sea- 
son, and are seen in all the many soft'silks and thia 
wools that are so much in vogue. This one closes at 
the front, and includes both the drop yoke and the 
continuous shirrings in waist and sleeves that give 
the fashionable breadth of shoulder. The original ts 
made of reseda green crepe de Paris, with trimming 
of heavy ecru Jace, but numberless combinations caa 
be made. The deep cuffs, with the wide, drooping 
pnffs above, are specially worthy of note, and the 
broad box plait at the front, that in the case of the 
model is lace covered, makes a feature of the latest 
styles. 

The waist is made over a fitted foundation whieh 
closes at the centre frcent. On this are arranged the 
shirred fronts and back, and the drop yoke which 
conceals the seams of the sleeves. Both waist and 
sleeves are shirred to form continuous lines, and the 
waist is finished with a wide box plait at the centre 
front. The sleeves are shirred to be snug at the 
shoulders, but form soft, full puffs below the elbows 
where they are gathered into deep cuffs. 


size is 5 yards 2l inches wide, 4§ yards 27 inches wide 
or 24 yards 44 inches wide, with j yard of all-over 


The pattern, 4569, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Coat. 4570. 

Long coats that cover the frocks always are becom- 
ing to little girls and make the most serviceable of all 
cold weather wraps. This one is made with a deep 
cape, that means both warmth and style, and a flat 
collar with stoie ends. As shown, the material is 
dark red zibeline with trimming of fancy black 
braid, but all cloths and cloaking materials are appre- 
priate. Tue wide sleeves provide comfort and are ia 
the height of style. 

The coat is made with fronts and backs and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
cape is circular and. is arranged over the shoulders, 
the collar over the cape, its stoles finishing the front 
edges. The sleeves are cut in one piece each and are 
gathered at the wrists where they are held by styl- 
ishly shaped cuffs. The closing is effected in double- 
breasted style, with buttons and buttonholes. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 43 yards 27 inches wide. 33 yards 4 
inches wide, or 2j yards 52 inches wide, with 44 yards 
of braid to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4570, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6, 8 
and 10 years of age. 








4671 Misses’ Yoke 4572 Coat with Capes, 
Skirt, 12 to 16 years 32 to 40 bust. 
Misses’ Yoke Skirt. 4571. 

Walking skirts made with front gores extended te 
form yokes are exceedingly becoming, as well as 
essentially smart, and are shown among the very 
latest of the season’s designs. This one is adapted te 
the whole range of suiting and skirt materials, but is 
shown in wood-brown cheviot stitched with corticelli 
silk. The unbroken lines provided by the full-length 
front gore are admirable, while the plaits at the sides 
and back provide the fullness demanded by the re- 
quirements of fashion. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores. The front one is 
extended to form the yoke and all joinings are con- 
cealed by the plaits, which are turned backward and 
stitched to flounce depth. The closing is made at the 
back, where the plaits meet below the yoke. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 27 inches wide, 3j yards 44 inches wide 
or 24 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4571, ts cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Coat with Capes. 4572. 

Coats with small shoulder capes are among the 
notable features of the season and are graceful and 
becoming at the same time that they are exceetlingly 
comfortable. This stylish one is adapted to all cloak- 
ing and suiting materials and to the general wrap as 
well as tothe entire costume. The original, how- 
ever, is made of black zibeline simply stitched with 
corticelli silk, and is designed for general wear. 

The coat is made with fronts, backs, side backs -and 
under-arm gores, the many seams allowing of perfeet 
fit and providing lines that give aslender effect te 
the figure. The narrow capes are arranged over the 
shoulders and finished with a shaped and stitched 
band. Atthe neck isa flat collar, and the sleeves 
that are full below the elbows, are finished with 
pointed cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3gyards 44 inches wide or 3} yards 52 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4572, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








4673 Girl's Costume, 4674 Waist with 
8 to 14 years. Bertha, 32 to 40 bust. 
Girl’s Costume. 4573. 

The dress consists of the waist and the skirt. The 
waist is made over a fitted body lining which is faced 
to form the yoke and on which the front, backs and 
capes are arranged. The sleeves are full, with the 
wide cuffs of the season, and the neck is finished with 
asimple standing collar. The skirt is box plaited at 
the front and again at the back, but is shirred at the 
sides and falls in soft and graceful folds. The closing 
is effected at the centre back invisibly beneath the 
box plait. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (12 years) is.73 yards 27 inches wide or 43 yards 44 
inches wide, with 1} yards of pointed lace and twe 
pieces of velvet ribbon to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4573, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 16, 
12 and 14 years of age. 





Waist with Bertha That May be Pointed, 
Scalloped or Piain. 4574. 
To be Made With Long or Elbow Sleeves, High or 
Low Neck. 


Broad shoulders that give sloping lines are requisite 
to correct style and all bertha effects are, conse 
quently, much in vogue. This very charming and 
graceful waist combines.one of the newest with a full 
bodice and ample puffed sleeves that can be made in 
either elbow or full length. The pointed bertha is 
smart and new, but the edge can be scalloped or left 
plain when preferred. The elbow sleeves are much 
worn, but deep cuffs, making them full length, can be 
added and, when desired, the neck can be cut out just 
above the bertha, giving a round effect that is most 
charming. 

The waist consists of a smoothly fitted lining. which 
is faced to form the yoke, the front and backs. These 
last are gathered at upper and lower edges and are 
arranged over the foundation, the two closing sepa- 
rately at the centre back. The bertha is circular and 
serves to outline the yoke. At the neck is a regula- 
tion stock collar. The full sleeves are mounted over 
fitted linings, that are cut full length and faced when 
they are desired long. The belt is wide, slightly 
curved, and is shirred at the front edges. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5§ yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide. 
or 3 yards 44 inches wide, with 13 yards of all-over 
lace; 3yards of applique and 4 yard 21 inches wide far 
Delt to make as illustrated. asp 

The pattern, 4574, is cut in sizes for a 41,9, i. an 





40-inch bust measure. eqin? baa 


The quantity of material required for the medium 
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The Horse. 


Meadows and Pastures. 


All old countries have learned the value 
of permanent pastures. If these are located 
on low or swampy lands they are called 
meadows. We have hardly begun in this 
new and spread-out country to value these. 
Our land has been so cheap, and grass has 
grown so freely on public lands, that very 
many of our people still resent the idea of 
stock laws. They think their cattle havea 
right to roam at willand feed at their pleas- 
ure. 

As time passes on, and population in- 
creases, and land grows more dear, they 
will change their minds and habits. When 
they find that cattle to feed the rapidly in- 
creasing millions must be grown and fat- 
tened in very much less space, then they 
will become more interested in pastures. 
This is now being realized in many sections 
and soon will be in all. 

What we mean by pastures: We are not 
now speaking of pieces of woodland fenced 
up for the cattle to roam in. Many of these 
do not furnish any grass. They only yield 
acrop of tender shrubs and leaves for a 
part of the year. Twenty acres would not 
fatten a good beef. Yet they are called 
wood-pastures. Neither are we speaking 
of old, worn-out, washed and gullied fiel¢és, 
too poor to cultivate. Thousands of these, 
with a scant growth of briers and bushes 
and some sage grass, are called pastures. 
By great industry and constant work cattle 
manage to liveon them. But they do not 
furnish enough ood nutritious food for 
young cattle to grow on or for old cattle to 


fatten upon. The cattle often make their 
mouths sore scouring in the sand and gravel 


for the grass. 

When the sweet singer of Israel sang of 
being led ‘*‘ by the still waters ’”’ and ‘“‘ made 
to lie down in the green pastures” it was 
not such pastures as these. They should 
be called cattle walks instead of 
pastures. David’s dream of the fat 
pastures of Palestine were modeled upon 
a turf where grass covered the earth 
several inches deep with rich and nourish- 
ing food. In these the cattle soon fill their 
stomachs and lie down to chew their cuds 
in sweet content, and lay away fat while 
thus the time was spent. 

Their value: Such pastures are not a 
merely convenient attachment to the farm. 
They are one of the leading features and 
most profitable crops on a well-kept farm. 
Such pastures are not accidents. They are 
the result of well-planned effort. Seed of 
various species and varieties of grass are 
selected with reference to their correspond- 
ing qualities. One must furnish what the 
other lacks. 

These seeds are sown and all noxious 
weeds and useless growths are destroyed. 
The mowing machine is called in if needed. 
All stumps, stones and such like are re- 
moved. Great care is taken to secure a 
thorough set so that every inch of the land 
may yield its part. These pastures require 
repeated fertilizing, and nowheré do fertil- 
izers pay a larger profit. The most impor- 
tant elements are bone phosphate and pot- 
ash. These should be sown over the past- 
ure from time totime. The potash is espe- 
cially important, as will be clearly shown by 
noting the effects of any wood ashes that 
may bethrown upon grass or any piles of 
logs or trash burned. Grass grown where 
this is done is not only increased in quan- 
tity, but greatly improved in quality. 

As the time is here when we need to 
raise cattle over all this country, this ques- 
tion of good permanent pastures is very 
important; occasionally the subsoil should 
be loosened up with a subsoil plow, running 
a furrow every ten inches. 

JamMEs B. HUNNICUTT. 





Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fruit and Vegetables. 


Pears are less plenty as the season ac- 
vances, and choice fall kinds rule higher. 
Prices of grapes are fully maintained, the 
supply being light. Quinces are scarce as 
ever, and dealers ask $2a bushel for what 
would usually be considered cull fruit. For 
apples and cranberries see other articles in 
this department. 

‘ With the exception of onions, many com- 
mon lines of vegetables are higher. Onions, 
however, are in large supply, and many of 
them are low in grade and selling as low as 
$1.25 per barrel. For good native stock 75 
cents per bushelis the going price. Cab- 
bages areadvancing a little. Potatoes have 
advanced another peg in the face of large 
receipts from Maine. Many dealers expect 


further advance later in the season. Trade. 


at present is rather quiet. Squashes are in 
large supply, many arriving from the West, 
but prices show no special change. Beets 
and turnips hold about as last quoted. 


Southern string beans are plenty, but mostly 
of poor grade. 

Hothouse vegetables are higher, cucum- 
bers and tomatoes bringing good prices for 
the time of year. Lettuce is also a little 
higher. A few outdoor tomatoes, ripened 
under cover, remain unsold, but they are 
mostly poor in looks and quality. 

At New York potatoes are in liberal sup- 
ply and market rather quiet, but desirable 
grades held Steady. Sweet potatoes are 
plenty and weak. Onions are in free sup- 
ply and selling slowly at irregular figures, 
unless fancy, when they hold steady. 
Brussels sprouts are largely poor. Cabbages 
continue in fair demand and steady. Cauli- 
flowers have been in light receipt and rather 
firm. Cucumbers sell promptly when 


Celery dull. Eggplants are in small supply, 
but few show choice quality. Lettuce holds 
firm for fancy, but the market is burdened 
with poor stock. Lima beans nearly all 
poor and are a slow sale at low figures. 
Peppers have been moving slowly. String 
beans are in light receipt and higher, 
though some arrivals show very poor 
quality and such range low. Tomatoes are 
poor and receiving little attention. 
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Choosing Country Homes. 


In a recent number of the PLOUGHMAN & 
Boston gentleman giving an interesting 
account of farms and their- prospects in the 
vicinity of Wilmot, N. H., remarks that the 
abandoned farms about there are never 
likely to be rehabilitated as such and be- 
come again the hon.es of farmers with the 
old-time prosperity, but that they are likely 
to be taken up by wealthy city people and 
converted into pleasure grounds and sum- 
mer residences. This is fortunate for such 
localities. if they have permanently de- 
clined as prosperous farming communities 
and can be utilized, nevertheless, as places 
of temporary residence, with the improve- 
ments likely to be made in buildings and 
highways and general ornamentation,it will 
conduce greatly to the advantage of every- 
body concerned. 

These lines are penned simply with a 
view to point out a distinction between 
such localities and similar ones in Ver- 
mont, especially in Franklin and adjoining 
counties. There the farms alluded to are 
“run out,” and, in fact, were never gen- 
uinely good farms. They are much like 
Jobn Randolph’s farm, which he told the 
United States Senate he owned up the 
Roe noake, “‘ naturally poor and made muct!: 
poorer by cultivation.”’ Here itis practically 
impossible for a farm to “run out.”’ It may 
be allowed to ‘‘run down,” but it quickly 
responds to fertilization and cultivation. 
So it is that we have no abandoned farms 
and are never likely to have them, because 
dame nature has ordained otherwise. Here 
we have all the charming scenery that other 
places afford, and are sure to have in addi- 
tion permanent fertility. And yet we have 
farms for sale, not because they are good for 
nothing as sources of income, but for causes 
beyond human control. Death of the 
fathers, and in many instances, no sons 
at all to take their places, puts the old 
homestead in the market. Diminishing 
families, ‘‘ race suicide,’’ whatever you will, 
makes havoc with some of our time-honored 
traditions, and noticeably in our farming 
communities. If business men in the town 
centres and in the cities are looking for 
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The Lawrence-Williams Ce., Cleveland, 0. 








choice, but most offerings lack quality.. 


country homes with every facility for pleas- 
ure and ease, and at the same time a sur- 
rounding farm, rich and productive, with 
no sand plains and naked hills, but fertile 
meadows. and mountains, green to the very 
summit, here they are in the Champlain 
valley, and the many tributaries leading 
into the everlasting hills. 


Franklin County, Vt. G. A. SMITH. 








Notes From Washington, D. C. 


The codlin moths cost Utah the magnifi- 
cent $500 silver trophy offered at the recent 
Irrigation Congress for the best fruit 
exhibit of the arid States. Utah’s exhibit 
was said to present the finest appearance 
of any collection of deciduous fruits ever 
seen in the Western States,and the grand 
prize was practically conceded to her. The 
judge’s knife, however, disclosed the serious 
defect—worminess, and Idaho, with fruit 
from trees that had been sprayed, carried 
away the prize. 

The Department of Agriculture has in 
type a new bulletin on the codlin moth 
(No. 41) compiled by C. B. Simpson. The 
author has madea special investigation of 
this insect, particularly in the Northwest. 
“‘ This moth,” according to L. O. Howard, 
the entomologist of the department, ‘‘ is 
undoubtedly the greatest insect pest of the 
apple and pear, and is the occasion of 
greater loss than all the other insect ene- 
mies of these fruits combined, entailing an 
annual shrinkage of values exceeding $20,- 
000,000.” The bulletin is well illustrated 
and will prove of practical value to the fruit 
grower. 

The moth has been with us since 1880, 
when it was introduced into the Pacific 
Northwest. The bulletinstates that preven- 
tive measures are fully as important in con- 
trolling this insect as those remedial. The 
latter, which are of value, have been found 
to be spraying with arsenites and binding 
thetrunks. Mr. Simpson, in summarizing, 
says: ‘Spraying by the use of a gasoline- 
power outtit has proved to be the most effect- 
ive, such spraying, using lime arsenites 
with soda, having reduced the injury ina 
certain orchard which had previously been 
from forty to sixty per cent. to ten per cent. 

‘* By the use of proper preventive meas- 
ures, spraying and binding, for a number of 
years, the’injury due to the codlin moth 
can be reduced from nearly one hundred per 
cent. to five or ten per cent. in an orchard in 
any locality.”’ 


In an entire section of India the natives 
have not progressed to the cradle and scythe 
period. They still use the hand sickle. 
Grain is threshed by pounding with a club 
oc tramping by animals and ground by 
women on hand mills as in Biblical days. 
Plows cust about a dollar, constructed by 
the village carpenter of a curved limb and 
an iron point. Water is raised in leathern 
bags from wells for irrigation by bullock 
power. 

England has done wonders in civilizing 
and advancing much of India, but she has 
the conservatism of centuries to contend 


against. 

Consul Hopley, Uruguay, writes the 
State Department that farm labor is there 
paid $7 to $8a month. Consul Moe, Hon- 
duras, reports farm labor as low as twelve 
cents per day. In the sister republic of 
Guatamala wages have “‘recently been in- 
creased to about nine cents per day.” It is 
said that this increase of ‘about two cents 
* puts a heavy additional burden on the 
coffee and sugar planters.’”’ Commercial 
Agent Harris, Eibenstock, Germany, trans- 
mits the startling announcement that the 
Oesterreichische Sckuckert Company, 
Vienna, has been experimenting with the 
application of electricity to the Liepzig- 
Plag witz style of plows. 


I notice a suggestion that if farmers 
would keep a scrap-book and cut out 
articles for future reference they would 
profit by what they read, since we lose 
most of what we see in print by not remem- 
bering it and not being able to remember 
where we read it. The scrap-book is.a valu- 
able reference only when it is systematic- 
ally kept and carefully indexed. The index 
is the key, and without it the valuables in 
the book are of little more use than money 
in a locked safe, the combination of which 
has been lost. 


The President has received for his Christ- 
mas dinner the largest potato grown in 
Montana, weighing four pounds six ounces. 
It is twelve inches long and 53 inches wide 
and 3% inches deep. The potato was grown 
under irrigation, 


Exports of breadstuffs for the nine 
months of 1903 up to Oct. 1 were, $142,000,- 
000, $8,000,000 in excess of those for the cor- 
responding months of 1902, but much less 
than preceding years. The September figures 





were $15,000,000, against $21,000,000 for Sep 
tember, 1902. > 


Exports ot cattle and hogs for the nine 
months of 1903, January to September in- 
clusive, were $26,000,000, against $17,000,000 
for the corresponding nine months of last 
year, and against $27,000,000 for 1901. 


Our exports of dried fruit to Germany are 
increasing, notwithstanding that country’s 
efforts to keep them out and foster the home 
industry. In the first half of 1903 we sent 
them 50,085,900 pounds, against about 19,836,- 
000 in the first half each of 1901 and 1902. 
The figures for 1903 constitute nearly seventy 
per cent. of the total imports of such fruits 
into Germany. Guy E. MIrcHELL. 


— 





Among the. Farmers. 


For a tree fertilizer [ will give you the 
formula that I use, and I wish you would 
print it. Nitrate soda 1395 pounds, sulphate 
ammonia six hundred pounds, sulphate of 
potash 896 pounds, keresite two hundred 
pounds. Mix thoroughly, and apply from 
three to twelve pounds around each tree, 
according to its needs. The total cost of 
this mixture will be $85, but it will pay an 
immense interest on the money invested. 
There is no better balanced ration of food 
for a bearing tree than this, and whoever 
uses it will never use anything else. 

Hogs are good in an orchard, and I can- 
not say too much in their praise. In culti- 
vating your orchard don’t forget the small 
fruit, for.they can be grown between the 
rows.’ There is money in the business. I 
have founfit so and so can any other intel- 


tgane mai.—S. H. Dawes, Oxford County, 
e. 


> 


Salt and Mottled Butter. 


Salt is very quick to acquire the flavor of 
such things as kerosene, tobacco, smoke, 
and in fact almost any odor, and just about 
as quick to impart it to the butter, and too 
much care cannot be taken in selecting the 
place to store your salt. 

Salting has a very marked effect on the color 
of the butter, unsalted butter being of a much 
lighter color than salted, and hence, if the 
salt is not evenly distributed throughout 
the butter, the result will invariably be 
mottled butter, and if mottles appear when 
the trier is drawn from the butter, you can 
bid good-by to all hopes of getting a high 
score wih that sample. 


2 
<Q 


Because some products have been scarce 
and high this year, many farmers will some- 
how jump at the conclusion that next sea- 
son will be a good time to go in heavy with 
those specialties. There will be a little 
boom in peas, early cabbage, sweet corn, 
cucumbers, mushrooms, peaches, quinces, 
strawberries, plums and the like. Then 
perhaps will come a year or two of glut and 
depression, and those growers who followed 
the high prices in will follow the low prices 
out agaiu and try something else. The con- 
dition of the market colors the general point 
of view. Thus in years when there is a big 
crop of apples, there will be floods of 
nonsense written about over-planting of 
fruit and the advisability of cutting down 
orchards, while in the years of apple-crop 
failure various absurd theories appear to 
explain the alleged extinction of the Ameri- 
can apple. Meanwhile the level-headed 
grower refuses to be stampeded either way, 
but goes right ahead in his efforts to pro- 
duce a better product ata lower cost. The 
men who in the long run make money, and 
obtain a substantial position, are those who 
stick to the crop best adopted to their local 
conditions until they know all about it from 
seed to sale. a 


Dealers and manufacturers of farm im- 
plements report enormous sales the past 
season. Evidently the Man with the Hoe 
has bought a riding cultivator, a horse 
weeder, a gang puilverizer and an automo- 
bile plow. 
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New Ticket Privileges. 

One ofthe most popular moves made by the 
management of the Boston & Albany division of 
the New York Central road is an extension of the 
uses of the twenty-five-ride suburban tickets. 
Under the new arrangement a ticket on the 
Highland branch is good to any point on the 
main tine taking the same rate, that is, the com- 
mutation rate to Newton on the main line is 
$2.19, and to Chestnut Hill, on the branch, the 
same, which gives the holder the privilege to 
go to either station on the same ticket. 
Another point worth considering is that a 
ticket good to Longwood or Brookline on the 
branch is good to Cottage Farm or Allston oa 
the main line. Further than this,a passenger 
can go to Waban, Eliot or Woodland via River- 
side as cheaply as by the Circait line direct. It 
is also provided that a ticket to Riverside read- 
ing by way of the Circuit line, which costs $3, is 
also good on the main line to the same point. 
The rate, however, by the latter, is $2.61. The 
wider use of the twenty-five-ride ticket is meet-( 
ing with universal tavor in the sections where it 
is effective, and will, no doubt, result in an in- 
crease of the short-line travel. 


FAIRBANKS 
Steel Windmills 


force there is in the gentle breeze 











SCOTCH COWS AND HEIFERS 


of good quality, in calf to one of the 
shotoh ‘sires of the period, and a few 


HIGH-CLASS BULLS 
for sale at prices you can stand. 


Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


of greatest individual merit and 
reeding for sale as usual. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Representative in America of ALFRED MANSELL 
& CO., College Hill, Shrewsbury, England. 


ROBERT MILLER, Stouffville, Ontarlo, Canada 
Evergreen Park Short-horns. 


ERNEST FUNK & SON, Prop’rs. 
Greenfield, Adair Co., Ia. 


2 YEARLING CRUICKSHANK VICTORIA RED 
HERD BULLS FOR SALE. 


Herd numbers 60 head of Scotch breeding cows of 
Lavenaet. Victoria, Orange Blossom Lt naa 2 


and Acanthus fam e 

he herd. Low thick cattle witi 

- spring of rib and thick meaty backs is the sort 
reed. 


S. H. GODMAN, 


WABASH, IND. 
PURE BRED 


Hereford Cattle. 


STOCK FOR SALE. 











COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS. 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull, 
IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn- 
ingon the other. Young stock for sale. 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. 


aud manufacturer of Carriages. Wagons. 


J.C. KEITH 


Horses, Mules aii Ponies 


and Horse Goods of every description 3S 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 a, 1, 
PRIVATE SALES DAILY. 


We carry a stock of single and double , im 
carts, farm and team wagons, and have th)... "” 
est stock of harness of any concern j:, \\. 





answered. 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 








HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARISES. 


It never would if Dn use Glosserine. The su. 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 

thing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to 1ollow while eruptions ana 

rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
— the neck and the back where the collar 
and dle rests, will be a preventive of sore- 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

. ©. N.CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 

115 Fulton St.. New York. 








SO YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 





Trave Marks 
Desicns 
CopyYRIGHTS ac. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Sesssietion may 
quickty ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably eo Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ogeney for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


entific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Term, $3 a 
ear; four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers, 


UNN & Co 36 1Brentn, New York 


FP 8t.. Washington, D.C. 






















KEISER BROS,, 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





On account of advanced ag 
females, of Bates, Fiat Creek Young M 


BUSIN 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 


e T will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all 
1. ary, Rosemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and 

io B38 eed ng condition. Have three herd sires of Scotch breedi 

MEAN SS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


ing and a number of other young bulls. I 


ROSSVILLE, ILL. 





ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





WE 
BRED 





Ail the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize herd. 








ARCH. Write us for what you want, 


All these females except three were sired by our nresent stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remainin 
three one was a granddaughter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY MON- 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 





3d and PERFECTION 3d. 


at all times. Visitors welcome. 


pecial prize for cow and her 


WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kipg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. Sires 
in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DONALD 


This herd comprises such cows as BETTY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNATION, the 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yearling at the 
English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of s 
National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COL 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and females for sale 


roduce at 
BIA 24d, 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweagqua, III. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 





PERCHERON 


buy at Our 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota Staté Fair, excepting one. 


and bears NOrthfield, Minn 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. B. I. & P. and C. 


W. R’ys. 





BULLS IN SERVICE: | IMP. SCOTTISH 


HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 


IMP. JOY OF MORNING 153003. 
HERO 145553. 
IMP. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. 


DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST 11. 
Particulars later. For catalogues address 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. Q., Canada. 


All Bred at Collynie. 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Telephone 36. 











CHARLES E. CLAPP, : . - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138804, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


Tz Famous ACROBAT 
68460 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 
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